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Notes 





NOTES ON ‘THE KING OF TARS’ 


HE moral romance of The King of Tars 
is extant in three manuscripts, the 
Auchinleck MS (National Library of Scot- 
land, Advocates’ 19.2.1), the Vernon MS 
(Bodleian 3938), and MS Additional 22283; 
the first two, with readings of the third, 
have been printed by Krause in Englische 
Studien, xi (1888), 33-62. As usual, the 
Auchinleck version differs considerably 
from that of the other manuscripts, and 
contains a number of obscurities on which 
the other versions shed no light. 
In lines 550-555 Krause’s text reads as 
follows (the stanza in question is found only 
in the Auchinleck version): 


Atte his bridale was noble fest, 
Riche, real & onest, 

Doukes, kinges with croun ; 

For ther was melodi with the mest 
Of harp & fithel & of grest 

To lordinges of renoun. 


Krause adds a note on line 554: ‘das wort 
grest habe ich weder bei Stratmann, noch 
bei Halliwell oder Matzner gefunden. Die 
zusammenstellung mit fithe! and harp lasst 
auf ein saiteninstrument schliessen.’ The 
word is certainly puzzling, and it is not 
recorded by the OED; there is no probable 
etymon in any of the Germanic or Romance 
languages, and Professor I. LI. Foster 
kindly tells me that the Celtic languages 
throw no light on the problems. The read- 
ing must, then, be erroneous; but the possi- 
bilities of error are limited by the rhyme. A 
probable emendation is to wrest, recorded 
by the OED s.v. from 1398 in the sense of 
‘an implement for tuning certain wire- 
stringed instruments, as the harp or spinet’; 
also, ‘in ME. sometimes erron. used to 
render L. plectrum.’ The most useful quota- 
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tion is that from the Promptorium Parvu- 
lorum : * wreste of an harpe or other lyke, 
plectrum. The sense ‘plectrum’ would 
suit the context well, since it is closely 
linked with stringed instruments; though 
some such reading as Of fithel & of harp 
& wrest would be better still, since the fithel 
has always been played with a bow. If this 
suggestion is correct, the use of wrest for a 
tuning-key must be considerably older than 
the OED’s quotations imply. 

In lines 1117-1122 Krause’s text reads as 
follows: 

The king of Tars bitven hem rod 

& Lessias strok he abod, 

As y finde in my sawe, 

& smot him so on the scheld, 

That top ouer teyl in the feld 

He made him ouer-thrawe. 
The phrase top ouer teyl is an emendation, 
duly recorded in the footnote, of the manu- 
script reading top seyl. The other two 
manuscripts have a completely different end- 
ing to the stanza, and throw no light on the 
Auchinleck version. Krause’s emendation 
is unsatisfactory, since it seems to presup- 
pose an intransitive use of ouer-thrawe, and 
it is in any case unnecessary; the OED s.v. 
topsail has three quotations which throw 
light on the passage. From The Destruc- 
tion of Troy 1219: 

Mony turnyt with tene topsayles ouer, 

That hurlet to the hard vrthe, & there horse leuyt. 
From The Siege of Jerusalem 706: 

. the lered men of the lawe a litel bynythe 

Weren tourmented on a tre, topsail walten. 
From The Chevalier Assigne 320: 

And eyther of hem so smerlye smote other .. . 

And ga of hem topseyle tumbledde to ye 

ertne. 

The first and third of these quotations are 
particularly valuable since the construction 
is exactly the same: turnyt ... ouer and 
tumbledde correspond to ouer-thrawe, to the 
hard vrthe and to ye erthe correspond to in 
the feld. The three quotations taken together 
leave no doubt that ME had an idiom ‘to 
overturn topsail to the earth’, meaning ‘to 
fall head over heels’. 

In lines 1212-1217, a passage added by 
the Auchinleck version after the conclusion 
of the other versions, Krause’s text reads as 
follows: 

& tho that Zold him to the pes, 

The soudan swore, with outen les, 

Bi him, that dyed on rode, 

He, that nold nou3t forsake his lay, 

He schuld for-lesse that ich day, 

The hal (!) vy in the hode. 
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The exclamation mark is not very helpful, 
and the punctuation shows that Krause has 
failed to understand the passage. The word 
hal should read bal: the idiom ‘the ball in 
the hood is amply illustrated in the OED 
s.v. ball (only the latest quotation is repeated 
s.v. hood). Two quotations are contempor- 
ary with The King of Tars. From King 
Alisaunder 6481 : 
Mony of his knyghtis gode 
Loren theo balles in heore hode. 

From Richard Coeur de Lion 4523: 

Men of armes the swerdes outbreyde ; 

Balles out of hoodes, soone they pleyde. 
Both these romances originally formed part 
of the Auchinleck MS, though only frag- 
ments of them survive, and both of them 
were written by the scribe who wrote The 
King of Tars. A. J. BLiss. 


THE WORD “GOTHS ” IN 
“A KNACK TO KNOW A KNAVE” 
(cc. 422) 


THE commonly accepted interpretation 

of the passage in A Knack to Know 
a Knave coupling the word Titus with the 
word Goths is as follows: the Titus in the 
passage is Titus Andronicus; because A 
Knack was first performed in 1592, there- 
fore Titus Andronicus antedates A Knack, 
and therefore Henslowe was mistaken in 
calling Titus “ ne” on 23 [24] January, 1594. 
But the first assumption of this interpreta- 
tion is wrong, as I have shown.' The Titus 
of the passage is the historical Roman 
emperor Titus Vespasianus, not the pseudo- 
historical Titus Andronicus, and the word 
Goths in the passage is an intruder. Since 
the 1594 quarto of A Knack is a bad quarto, 
memorially reconstructed by a few of 
Strange-Derby’s men in December 1593, the 
word Goths was most probably introduced 
into the memorial reconstruction by acci- 
dent, inadvertently, through a slip of the 
tongue or pen. Titus Vespasianus is 
famous for his conquest of Jerusalem, and 
I for one am sure that the 1592 version of 
A Knack spoke of Titus’s “ conquest on the 
Jews.” But one cannot refrain from 
attempting to puzzle out some reason why 
the word Jews was not retained in the bad 
quarto. Why should those of Strange- 
Derby’s men who reconstructed A Knack 
from memory in December 1593 have sub- 


tN. & Q. cc. 422. 
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stituted the word Goths for the word Jews? 

A psychologically sufficient reason for the 
substitution would be a much more recent 
and vivid association of the word Titus with 
the word Goths than the association of the 
word Titus with the word Jews. How could 
such an association of the word Titus with 
the word Goths have occurred in the minds 
of those members of Strange-Derby’s men 
who reconstructed A Knack from memory 
in December 1593? It could obviously have 
occurred only if those of Strange-Derby’s 
men who participated in the memorial recon- 
struction of A Knack were already acquain- 
ted with Titus Andronicus before they began 
their memorial reconstruction. 

I believe that they were, and I find evi- 
dence for this belief on the title-page of the 
1594 quarto of Titus Andronicus, which is 
said there to have been played by the earls 
of Derby, Pembroke, and Sussex, their 
servants. This statement is commonly 
interpreted to mean performances by those 
companies one after another, but I believe 
this interpretation is incorrect. I believe 
that Titus Andronicus was indeed “ ne” on 
24 January, 1594, and that it was first per- 
formed by a mixed company of actors, 
mostly Sussex’s, as Henslowe notes, but also 
with a few of Derby’s and Pembroke’s. It 
may be noted, for whatever it is worth, that 
the companies are mentioned in alphabetical 
order. 

Now if Titus was indeed first performed 
on 24 January 1594, the actors needed a 
certain amount of time to prepare for its 
first presentation. They had to select and 
purchase the play, perhaps having the first 
act or two read to them by the playwright 
or his representative; they had to memorize 
their lines, have costumes made, and, I 
should think, rehearse it once or twice, if 
not more. The actors must have known 
something about Titus Andronicus at least 
a month, it seems reasonable to believe, 
before its first performance. A month 
before 24 January 1594 takes us back to 
24 December 1593, the time when Derby’s 
men were reconstructing A Knack from 
memory. The association of the word Titus 
with the word Goths could have been 
recent and vivid in their minds when they 
sat down to reconstruct A Knack. 

I think I know why Derby’s men recon- 
structed A Knack at precisely the time they 
did. If they performed along with Pem- 
broke and Sussex’s men in Titus Andron- 
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icus, there is no reason to believe that they 
did not also participate in the other twenty- 
nine performances Henslowe lists (Diary, I, 
16) between 27 December 1593 and 6 Febru- 
ary 1594. It is difficult to believe that they 
should have been asked to perform in one 
play alone. Now the thirty performances 
Henslowe lists are interesting in this respect: 
the thirty performances were of twelve 
plays only, all of which were old plays 
except Titus Andronicus. The company 
was short of plays with good box-office 
appeal, and Derby’s men were prevailed on 
to attempt to reconstruct from memory the 
play which they had acted with success 
seven times in 1592 and 1593. In such a 
situation, their more recent and vivid associ- 
ation of the word Titus with the word Goths 
from the only new play in their repertory 
overrode the older, correct association of 
the word Titus with the word Jews. 

I am not prepared to deny that there are 
alternative hypotheses how the word Goths 
was introduced into the bad quarto. Per- 
haps Derby’s men did not actually partici- 
pate in the first performance of Titus 
Andronicus but only knew of it, had heard 
about it. This seems unlikely to me, how- 
ever, because merely hearing about a play 
in which a Titus is associated with Goths 
does not seem to provide a sufficiently vivid 
association to drive the correct Titus-Jews 
association out of the actors’ memories. 
That the compositor was in any way respon- 
sible for the substitution seems to me com- 
pletely implausible. There are some rather 
senseless garblings in A Knack, for instance 
in a passage borrowed from Robert Greene’s 
The Carde of Fancie, where Greene’s “. . . at 
eurerye deade Neape they [violets] fade” is 
transmogrified in A Knack to “... at euery 
dead ope they vade,” whatever an ope may 
be, but Goths for Jews is not that kind of a 
mistake at all. 

Steevens was correct in discerning an 
allusion to Titus Andronicus in the well- 
known passage in A Knack, but the whole 
allusion consists of the one word Goths, 
and Goths got into A Knack by accident, 
even though A Knack was in print seventeen 
days before the first performance of Titus. 
The argument that Titus Andronicus was 
written in 1592, that there were unrecorded 
performances of it in 1592 and 1593, and 
that Henslowe was mistaken in calling it 
“ne” on 23 January 1594, falls to the 
ground once one perceives that the Titus of 
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the passage is Titus Vespasianus. Then the 
presence of the word Goths in the passage 
becomes the puzzle. I have offered an 
admittedly conjectural explanation of how 
Goths might have been introduced into the 
bad quarto of A Knack, but one which 
denies or disregards less of what evidence we 
possess than any other explanation now in 


the field. Paut E. BENNETT. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


THE BEVILL FAMILY OF CO. HUNTS. 
(Continued from page 418) 


E now revert to the senior line, the lords 
of the Manors of Chesterton, i.e. to 
Robert, eldest son of William Bevill, by his 
wife Margaret Bourman. Robert, born after 
1536, married Joan (the Visitation of Cam- 
bridgeshire, 1575, calls her Jane), daughter of 
William Lawrence, of St. Ives, whose uncle 
was the last abbot of Ramsey, from whom his 
nephew had acquired, in 1532, a sixty years’ 
lease of the manor of Slepe, of which he 
became owner in 1544, and of which he died 
seised in 1572. Robert Bevill, whose will is 
dated 1 Dec: 1602,'* was possessed of the 
Manor of Royston, in Chesterton, late part 
of the possessions of the Monastery or priory 
of St. John the Baptist, Royston, of another 
manor there, late of the dissolved college of 
Higham Ferrers, and of Bevill’s manor late of 
the dissolved college of Fotheringham. His 
other landed property lay in Stibbington, 
Wansford, Sibston, Elton and Whittlesea. He 
left bequests to the poor of Chesterton, 
desiring to be buried without any manner of 
solemnity or vain pomp—but the preacher at 
his funeral was to have a black cloth cloak, 
and Master Atwode, the parson of Chesterton, 
was also left a cloak. 

Once again the senior line at Chesterton is 
represented by one son, for Robert Bevill and 
his wife Joan (Lawrence) had an only sur- 
viving son named after his father, and five 
daughters.!?. This only son Robert, baptised 
28 September 1572, was aged about thirty 
when his father died. He was probably the 

*® Proved 31 January 1603/4, P.C.C. 2 Bolein. 
I.P.M. C. 142, 281/61. - 

71. Temperance, living unmarried in 1602. 
2. Faith, married to Thomas Leeds, of Croxton, 
Co. Cambridge. 3. Frances, married to Thomas 
Wimberley, and Mother of Bevill Wimberley (see 
Venn). 4. Daughter married to Matthew Gamlyn, 


of Spalding, Co. Lincoln. 5. Daughter married to 
John Edwards (living 1637/8). 
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builder or the finisher of the great house at 
Chesterton,?* which was so soon to pass into 
other hands on extinction of the main line. 
Robert Bevill married about 1597 Mary, 
daughter and heir of Peter Coles, of Preston 
Capes, Northants, by his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Shuckborough, of Naseby, 
in the same county. Mary Coles was born a 
few weeks after the death of her father, and at 
the age of ten was married to Edward 
Knightley, of Fawsley, and as her widowed 
mother had married Thomas Knightley, uncle 
to Edward, the young couple lived with the 
bride’s mother and her new husband. Mary 
(Coles) Knightley was the mother of Valentine 
and Richard.!® In 1598 Edward Knightley 
died, and Mary, his widow, became the wife 
of Robert Bevill, of Chesterton, then or later 
Knight of the Bath. She died in 1610-11, and 
her manor of Preston Capes went to her 
Knightley son. Her Bevill issue were 1, Robert 
(later Sir Robert), 2, William (born 1604-5, 
died s.p.), 3, Richard, died young, 4, Katherine 
(born 1601), 5, Grace (born 1602), 6, Honor 
(born 1609). Sir Robert Bevill, K.B., the 
widower, married a second wife (date un- 
known). His bride was Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir Robert Hampson?® (widow of Sir Gilbert 
Wakering, of Rickmansworth,** and pre- 
viously of John Hewitt?* (died 1602). 

Sir Robert Bevill’s much-married second 
wife appears not to have proved a blessing to 
him. His will presents a picture of matri- 
monial discord. Elizabeth had “ taken all her 
own goods into her possession and disposed 
of them at her pleasure ’’, and she had taken 
her sonne’s part against his father and had 
*‘animated and comforted him in it after- 
wards, matters (says Sir Robert) which “ will 
not be forgotten ’. To Sir John Hewitt, Bart., 
Sir Robert left ‘‘ 10s. and noe more in respect 
that he stroake and causelessly fought with 
me”, 

Sir Robert, who died at the home of his 
son-in-law Sir John Dryden, of Canons Ashby, 
Northants, made his will 26 November 1634,?* 
and was buried at Chesterton on 14 December 

a illustration in V. C. H. Hunts vol. III, 


’*See Northamptonshire Families, by Oswald 
Barron. 

2° Alderman, Sheriff of London, 1598/9, whose 
son was created a Baronet. 

** Will proved 28 January 1616/17. He mentions 
no issue. His step-brother, also Sir Gilbert Waker- 
ing, left issue. 

72 His son John Hewitt was created a Baronet in 


621. 
* Proved 8 June 1635, P.C.C. 5 Sadler. 
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following. He omits further mention of his 
son and heir Robert, and appoints his second 
son, William, to be his executor. An I.P.M.%4 
finds that he died seised of three manors in 
Chesterton, also of the Manors of Haddon, 
Morborne and Ogerston in Co. Hunts. 
Elizabeth Lady Bevill was of Hackney, when 
she made her will.** In it she mentions that 
Charles I had given her the use of the house 
she then dwelt in, in 1643. She was evidently 
estranged from her Bevill step-children, as she 
names none, her bequests being to Hampsons, 
Hewitts and Bings (of Wrotham, in Kent). 
She had outlived all the sons of Sir Robert 
Bevill, but one of his daughters had married 
Sir John Hewitt, Ist Baronet (died 1659), her 
son by her first husband. 

William Bevill, Sir Robert’s second son, and 
executor, was of Gray’s Inn, but wished to be 
buried at Chesterton, where he states he was 
born on 3 June, but he omits the year of his 
birth. He was evidently a man of wealth. He 
left charitable bequests to the poor of Peter- 
borough, and to nine country parishes, four 
score pounds going to Stamford. To the 
Church of Chesterton he left £100 “* for orna- 
ments, together with perfecting my father’s 
monument therein ’’. The rector received £20. 
There were legacies to ‘“‘ Aunt Edwards ”’, and 
to five of his step-uncles Thomas, Nathaniel, 
Richard, Samuel and Edward Knightley. He 
names various cousins, and leaves to certain 
friends his ‘** bald nag ”’, his ** black nag ”’, his 
“sorrel nag’ and his “grey mare’’. The 
residue of his horses goes to his cousin John 
Bevill (probably the son of Robert Bevill, of 
Sawtrey). He appointed his elder brother, 
Sir Robert, his executor, leaving him £1,500, 
and his ‘* whole adventure in Deeping Fenn ”’. 
To each of his sisters, Lady Hewitt, Lady 
Dryden and Mrs. Elmes, he left £50 for rings. 
His willis undated, but was proved in 1637-8.** 

Sir Robert Bevill, the younger (son and heir 
of Sir Robert), though unnamed in his father’s 
will, no doubt succeeded to the property. He 
was M.P. for the County of Huntingdon. His 
wife was Essex, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Cheeke, of Pirgo, Essex, by his wife Essex, 
daughter of Robert (Rich) Earl of Warwick. 
She subsequently married in 1642, Edward 
2nd Earl of Manchester, being the third of his 
five wives.2? She died at Twickenham in 


*1T.P.M. C. 142, 530/154. 

25 Proved 24 February, 1647/8, P.C.C. 28 Essex. 

** Proved 14 March 1637/8, P.C.C. 31 & 33 Lee. 

** His second wife was Anne, daughter of Robert 
Rich, Earl of Warwick, a cousin of Lady Bevill. 
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1658, and has a memorial at Kimbolton. 
The second Sir Robert Bevill, only survived 
his father by five years, dying without issue 
(his two children had died as infants). He 
made his will 4 March 1639-40.2* He left 
** £500 to be laid out in a monument or tomb 
in the Church of Chesterton ’’, and bequests 
of plate to Sir Thomas Cheeke and Lady 
Cheeke, to the Earl of Warwick and to his 
“* sister’? Anne Cheeke. He mentions Bevill 
relatives, who have not been identified, i.e. 
“the sisters of John Bevill of Stanground ”’, 
and ‘“ Francis, William, Robert and Richard 
Bevill, of Estrey.2° The V.C.H. Hunts. refers 
to Francis, William, Richard and Thomas 
Bevill, who in 1660, were concerned in the 
sale of the manor of Morborne, which had 
been mortgaged by Sir Anthony Forrest to 
Sir Robert Bevill, senior, so, although on the 
death of Sir Robert in 1640, there were no male 
descendants of Robert (died 1603/4) and Joan 
(Lawrence), there were presumably a number 
of descendants of the younger sons of William 
Bevill (died 1553). 

On the death of Sir Robert Bevill, junior, 
his three sisters became co-heiresses, 1, Kath- 
erine, wife of Sir John Hewitt, 2, Grace, wife 
of Thomas Elmes and 3, Honor, wife of 
Sir John Dryden, Bart. The Chesterton house 
eventually came to John Dryden (second son 
of Sir John), with whom the poet frequently 
stayed, then to the Rev. Erasmus Dryden and 
last to the Piggott family, cousins. In 1776 
Robert Piggott sold all his estates, including 
Chesterton. The house was pulled down in 
1807? by George, Marquess of Huntley. 
The porch forms part of a lodge at Alwalton,*° 
other portions have been built into a farm- 
house in that village, and a bay window is 
said to light the library at Elton Hall. 

The memorial in Chesterton church to 
William Bevill who died in the first year of the 
reign of Richard III has already been men- 
tioned. A fine monument at the east end of 
the N. aisle commemorates Robert Bevill and 
his wife and Sir Robert Bevill (senior) and his 
wife, and their numerous children. The Royal 
Commission on Historical Monuments, 
Huntingdonshire, 1926, is in error in ascribing 
the memorial to Sir Robert Bevill (senior) and 
to Sir Robert Bevill (junior), his son. There 
is no sign of a memorial to Sir Robert Bevill 
(junior), although, as has been seen, he left 

7* Proved 16 June, 1640, P.C.C. 59 Coventry. 

7° Probably Eastrea, 1 mile E. of Whittlesea. 


*°Tilustrations in V. C. H. Hunts, vol. III of 
Chesterton house and of the porch. 
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£500 for a “‘ monument or tomb ” in Chester- 
ton Church. There is an imposing memorial 
to John Driden, at Chesterton,*! 1707/8, 
grandson of the first Sir Robert Bevill. He 
possibly deserved the long and eulogistic in- 
scription, for he was for many years Tory M.P. 
for the county, and according to the V.C.H., 
left £16,000 in charities. 

The name Beville, usually with a final E, 
is not uncommon. Possibly some of those 
bearing the surname are descendants of the 
earlier Bevills of Chesterton. 

P. D. Munpy. 


*' Erected by his nephew, Robert Piggott, the 
eventual heir, descended from a Shropshire family. 


CLASSICAL HISTORIES AND 
ELIZABETHAN SOLDIERS' 


Alt of us are aware of the emphasis 

placed by educated  Elizabethans 
upon a study of the classics. A perusal of 
the works of antiquity would, they averred, 
teach correct action in every field of 
endeavour. Histories, especially, were con- 
sidered to be among the most valuable self- 
teachers; and of the things that men could 
learn from histories, the art of war was one 
of the most important. However, the per- 
sons noted for advancing the view that the 
works of the ancients contained valuable 
lessons for modern soldiers, were not them- 
selves military leaders. They were essen- 
tially scholars and educators and were, 
therefore, somewhat withdrawn from the 
world of affairs. But their thoughts 
percolated down to the ranks of Elizabethan 
soldiers and there stirred up heated con- 
troversies. 

Military men generally took one of two 
stands concerning the art of war and 
classical readings—stands which naturally 
depended upon their background, training, 
and inclinations. Some of them fervently 
believed that to be indoctrinated by the 
classical principles of war was to be 
moulded in the form of a perfect soldier. 
These men saw—or thought they saw—that 
tactics of offence and defence on the battle- 
field had “been from the first creation of 
the whorlde untill nowe the verie same, the 
disposition of the people onely varying in 
the difference of weapons, engins, and 

*The University of Utah Research Fund made 


possible the gathering of material presented in this 
paper. 
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instruments, which have bin invented.” 
The Greeks and especially the Romans had 
brought these tactics to maturity, teaching 
their soldiers, as Peter Whitehorne so aptly 
put it, “the perfect knowledge of what so 
ever thing appertained to the warre.”’ The 
impact with which this theory hit at least 
one of the foremost Elizabethan soldiers 
may be judged by Sir Francis Vere’s opinion 
that Caesar’s Commentaries were to be con- 
sidered “ as the Breviarie of soldiers; and... 
worthie of as great regard, as ever M. Brutus 
attributed to Polybius, or Charles the fift to 
Philip de Commines.”* Even Sir Roger 
Williams, who felt strongly that changing 
times required changing tactics, stated that 
“we must confesse Alexander, Caesar, 
Scipio, and Haniball, to be the worthiest 
and famoust warriers that ever were” and 
that “auncient discipline is the most 
worthiest and the most famous.”* It was 
only natural for men believing thus to urge 
English soldiers, as Thomas Styward did in 
his Pathwaie to Martiall Discipline, “ with 
most willing minds” to “prosecute the 
auncient order of the Romanes.”* In order 
to “prosecute” this discipline thoroughly, 
however, it was thought necessary to peruse 
not onlye . . . the best historicall writers 
both in Greke and latine, ... but also... 
such worthye Authors as have with great 
studye & travaile, gathered out of the best 
historyes the chiefest pointes and devices 
of warre.” 

John Sadler wrote the above passage in 
the introduction to his translation of 
Vegetius’ De Re Militari, and it is to 
Vegetius and, presumably, to Frontinus and 
Onosander he refers when he mentions the 
“worthye Authors” who had gathered 
rules of warfare from ancient history. 
That others agreed with Sadler can be sur- 
mised, not only from the translations of the 
analyses of these three collectors, but from 

*Sir Edward Hoby in his transl. of Bernardino 
de Mendoza’s Theorique and Practise of Warre 
(London, 1597), sig. A4r. 

*Peter Whitehorne in his transl. of Machiavelli's 


The Arte of Warre (London, 1560-62), ded. to 
Queen Elizabeth. 

“Sir Clement Edmondes, Observations upon the 
Five First Bookes of Caesars Commentaries (Lon- 
don, 1600), sig. *ijr. 

*Sir Roger illiams, A Briefe Discourse of 
Warre (London, 1590), r 37. 

Thomas Styward, The Pathwaie to Martiall Dis- 
cipline (London, 1581), sig. Aivt. 

"John Sadler in his transl. of Vegetius’ The 


Foure Bookes of Martiall Policye (London, 1572?) 
sig. C*iv, 
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the great number of similar works pro- 
duced by English authors during the period.* 
Classical histories, then, and the works of 
authors who had developed theorems or 
rules of warfare from these histories, were 
considered by certain Elizabethan soldiers to 
be essential to an understanding of military 
affairs. 

But study and experience were always 
expected to go _ hand-in-hand. Roger 
Ascham, voicing an opinion held by some of 
his contemporaries, had stated : 

Learning teacheth more in one year 
than experience in twenty; and learning 
teacheth safely, when experience make 
more miserable than wise.° 

Few educated military men, however, em- 
braced this notion. As a matter of fact, so 
numerous were those who embraced the 
Opposite point of view and extolled the 
efficacy of training on the battlefield that 
classicists always felt called upon to defend 
themselves against scoffers. They did this 
by granting the value one could obtain 
from experience while emphasizing the addi- 
tional advantages that might be gained from 
reading ancient histories. Sir Clement 
Edmondes penned a characteristic response 
to those who insisted upon the importance 
of actual service in the field. Such service, 
he pointed out, gives soldiers “ boldnesse 
and assurance in action, and maketh men 
expert in such things they take in hand.” 
It teaches them the “use and advantage” 
of their weapons, makes them “feare 
nothing but dishonor,” prepares them to 
endure hardships of “heate and cold, 
sommer and winter,” and enables them to 
“sleepe in all places as on a bed, and at 
the same time to take paines and suffer 
penury.”’® Yet, he added, “ meere practicall 
knowledge cannot make a perfect soldier.” 
Suppose, he argued, that a veteran has fol- 
lowed the wars, but that in the process 


there have happened few or no actions 
of service, which might teach a soldier 
the practise of Armes; . . . then his learn- 
ing doth not countervaile his labour. And 
if the warre through the negligence, or 
ignorance of the chiefe commanders have 
been ill caried, he can boast of no know- 


* See M. J. W. Cockle, A Bibliography of English 
Military Books up to 1642 (1900). 

*Roger Ascham, The Schoolmaster in B. J. 
Whiting, et al., The College Survey of English 
Literature (New York, 1949), I, 326. 

*° Edmondes, op. cit., p. 7. "> 75R.. 0 2. 
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ledge, but that which acquainted him with 

the corruptions of military discipline; if 

the parte which he followed were defeated 
- and overthrowne, he knoweth by experi- 
ence how to loose, but not how to gaine: 

And therefore it is not onely experience 

and practice which maketh a soldier 

worthie of his name, but the knowledge 
of the manifold accidents which arise 

from the variety of humane actions. . 

And this knowledge is onely to be learned 

in the registers of antiquitie and in histor- 

ies, recording the motions of former 
ages.’? 

Although this was the view subscribed to 
by a majority of those educated soldiers who 
put their thoughts to paper, apparently it 
was not the view of all Elizabethan officers. 
For instance, a goodly number of Eliza- 
bethan soldiers, according to Sir John 
Smythe, who looked upon contemporary 
English military organization and tactics 
with a jaundiced eye, attributed “ unto them- 
selves greater wisedome and sufficiencie in 
all Arts and Sciences, and speciallie in the 
Arte Militarie, than to the notable men and 
great Captaines of former ages and greater 
antiquitie.”’* Thomas Digges also lamen- 
ted the fact that “the greater multitude pro- 
fessing Armes” scorned “the auncient and 
true Martiall Discipline.” ** 

There were various reasons for this point 
of view. Some soldiers who dismissed 
classical discipline as unworthy of their 
attention were “imitators” of a very few 
veterans whose military experience had 
been limited to what Smythe termed the 
“‘ disordered and tumultuarie warres of the 
Lowe Countries” or the “intestine & 
licentious warres of France.”’* Others 
were young, relatively uneducated men who 
had engaged, as Digges suggests, “in a few 
skirmishes” only. These men thought it a 
great “disgrace, that anything should be 
desired in a Souldiour that wanted in them- 
selves,” justifying their position by arguing 
that “the Time was chaunged, the Warres 
were altered, and the furie of Ordinaunces, 
such as all those Roman Orders were meere 
toyes.””** 

2 Ibid., pp. 2-3. 

*? Sir John Smythe, Certain Discourses (London, 
1590), sig. *2r. 

Thomas Digges, Foure Paradoxes (London, 
1604), pp. 41ff. 

*® Smythe, op. cit., sig. *3t-v. 


_**Thomas Digges, Stratioticos (London, 1590), 
sig. B2r. 
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Not every man who adhered to this point 
of view, however, was a young, unread 
“freshe water Souldier.”*’ = Morysine 
pointed out in his translation of Frontinus 
that “ The noble capitaynes of England have 
oft declared, that they lytell nede any in- 
structions, any bokes to teach them to use 
their enemies.”** Their arguments were no 
different from those of the inexperienced 
who, probably, borrowed their statements 
from them in the first place. William 
Garrard, author of The Art of Warre and 
erstwhile soldier in the Spanish army, noted 
that “at this day we are constrained to 
varie our order from that of the Romans, 
considering our armes be varied, which do 
now fetch and wound much more and 
further off, and are more pearcing then 
those of antient time.”’® Sir Roger Wil- 
liams, who, as we have noted above, was 
not at all insensible to the value one could 
receive from the study of antiquity, never- 
theless pointed out that the ancients “ had 
they knowne Artillerie . . . would never 
have battered Townes with Rammes, nor 
have conquered countries so easily, had they 
been fortified as Germanie, France, and the 
Low Countries, with others, have been since 
their daies.”*° Other experienced soldiers 
expressed similar opinions, but their state- 
ments seldom got into print except as 
theories to be attacked.”" 

There were also a great many soldiers, 
experienced and otherwise, who were 
opposed to an English army built upon 
Greek and Roman models, not so much 
because they felt ancient armies were out- 
moded—which was the argument they used 
—but because they felt that an injection of 
ancient discipline would place irksome 
restrictions upon their activities.2* If one 
examines the writings of military classicists 
from 1560 until the death of Elizabeth, he 
will discover that there were at least five 
military lessons soldiers were expected to 
learn from ancient histories: What moral 
and physical qualities were requisite in 
officers and private soldiers, what training 
was mecessary to achieve expertness in 

‘An epithet George Pettie applies to them in 
the preface to his transl. of The Civile Conversation 
of M. Steeven Guazzo (New York, 1925), p. 7. 

The Strategemes, Sleyghtes and Policies of 
Warre (London, 1539), sig. Avr. 

® William Garrard, The Art of Warre (London, 
1591), p. 64. 

* Williams, op. cit., p. 37. 

*! Digges, Foure Paradoxes, passim. 

* Ibid., pp. 41ff. 
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battle, what regulations were most useful 
for governing and disciplining troops, what 
sorts of organizations could be formed and 
were best suited for different kinds of 
exploits, and what kinds of tactics might be 
most serviceable on the battlefield. Had the 
first three lessons been turned into practice 
(i.e., those concerning personnel, training, 
and discipline), many officers in Elizabeth's 
army would have been demoted, cashiered, 
or reduced to financial conditions repugnant 
to them. For the ancients demanded that 
recruits be of the finest material, that their 
officers be experienced and honest, that their 
training be rigorous and just. As has been 
pointed out elsewhere, recruits in the Eliza- 
bethan army were frequently notorious 
rogues and vagabonds;”* its officers, seeking 
their positions to achieve wealth instead of 
fame, were as often appointed for favourit- 
ism as for experience;** its training pro- 
gramme was such that it produced soldiers, 
as Essex complained, “who know nothing 
of the warres and little of the use of the 
armes they carry ”;** and its discipline was 
as lax as poor pay and an uncertain military 
philosophy could make it.”® 

The practical application of the last two 
lessons—those involving organization and 
battle tactics—probably would have caused 
less opposition from incompetent officers 
and men had they not feared the entering 
wedge of Roman and Greek discipline. But 
even some rather respectable soldiers, as we 
have seen, rejected Roman organization on 
the ground that modern artillery made it 
obsolete. Others sneered at the Roman 
method of fighting in depth, with support 
and reserves, believing that “A battell is 
woon and lost in the twinkling of an eye at 
the first joyning.”’*” 

This squabbling among soldiers as to the 
efficacy of ancient discipline in improving 
the art of war did not, of course, end with 
the death of Elizabeth. It continued through 
the reigns of James I and Charles I in such 
works as Robert Ward’s Animadversions of 
Warre (1639). Nor was it merely a tempest 

* Henry J. Webb, “Elizabethan Soldiers: A 
Study in the Ideal and the Real,” Pt. II, West. 
Human. Rev., IV (Spring 1950), 149-53. 

** Ibid., pp. 144-149. 

* From the Hulton Ms. as quoted by L. W. 
Henry in “The Earl of Essex as Strategist and 
Military Organizer, 1596-7," Engl. Hist. Rev., 
LXVII (July 1953). p. 370. 

** Matthew Sutcliffe, The Practice, Proceedings, 
and Lawes of Armes (London, 1593), sig. B3. 

* Digges, Foure Paradoxes, pp. 52-53. 
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in a teapot. The argument indulged in has 
the effect that such arguments almost always 
have. It produced books in astonishingly 
large numbers which in turn slowly 
brought about organizational reform and 
tactical change in the English army. 


HENRY J. WEBB. 
University of Utah. 


HENRY CARY (1625-1655) 


"THE outlines of Henry Cary’s life up to 

1654 can be made out from The Lady 
Falkland: her Life, supplemented by Kurt 
Weber’s Lucius Cary, Second Viscount Falk- 
land and The Obit Book of the English 
Benedictines from 1600-1912." The young- 
est of the first Lady Falkland’s eleven 
children, he was born, like his brother 
Patrick, in Ireland, while Viscount Falkland 
was Lord Deputy there. “The eldest of 
two sons she had there (being her last 
children) in devotion to the great patron of 
the country she called by his name, who she 
did believe did take them both into his pro- 
tection, assisting them with his prayers, she 
living to see them both Catholics. Soon 
after she was churched of the younger of 
them she came out of Ireland, having been 
there three years.” This passage in The 
Lady Falkland: her Life® establishes the 
date of Henry’s birth as 1625. During the 
crossing the baby was nearly killed: there 
was a violent storm and while Lady Falk- 
land was sitting upon the hatches—“ the 
child at her breast had his breath struck out 
of his body by a wave, and remained as 
dead a quarter of an hour.” 

In 1626 Lady Falkland declared herself a 
Catholic. A year later the little boys and 
the youngest daughter, Mary, returned to 
Ireland with their eldest sister Anne, to live 
with Lord Falkland.* In 1629, when their 
father ceased to be Lord Deputy, they pre- 
sumably returned to England. We hear of 
the boys being summoned “ from school ”* 
to their father’s deathbed, in September 
1633. By about 1635 they were living with 
their brother Lucius at Great Tew. Here 
their tutor was the celebrated Chilling- 
worth, then in process of returning to the 
Church of England after some years in the 
Church of Rome. The two little boys were 


‘ed. Abbot Snow, rev. Dom H. N. Birt, privately 
printed, 1913. 


p. 24. 
* Ibid. p. 45. * Ibid. p. 47. 
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already much attracted to their mother’s 
faith. Lucius Cary did what he could to 
secure Patrick’s adherence to the Church of 
England while, in the words of the nun who 
wrote The Lady Falkland: her Life, “ Mr. 
Chillingworth did not fail to deal with the 
younger, giving him for a first principle that 
there was not any certainty in matters of 
religion.”*> Their mother, who was bound 
to feel this an intolerable situation, con- 
trived at last, in 1636, to have the two little 
boys spirited away to France. Their 
adventures on the journey are recounted in 
The Lady Falkland : her Life® and summar- 
ized by Mr. Weber. They were eventually 
entrusted to the care of the English Benedic- 
tines in Paris. Four years later, when Lady 
Falkland died, she rejoiced in the knowledge 
that Henry was hoping to take “the habit 
of St. Benet” in the convent where he had 
been brought up. She recommended him 
particularly to the care of “ Father Prior of 
Douay that now is [John Meutisse]’.. . 
whose great care and charity towards him, 
that son of hers hath experienced in a very 
extraordinary degree in these times of so 
much necessity." And by the same Father 
Prior she did humbly recommend him to 
Father Clement [Reyner]’ then president, 
who showed much care of him (he being in 
the time of his office clothed and pro- 
fessed.)'° 


The entry in the Obit Book," under the 
heading D. Henry Placid Cary, gives the 
dates of his progress in the religious life. 
“Son of Henry Cary, Viscount Falkland 
and his wife Elizabeth Tanfield. Educated 
at St. Edmund’s, Paris. Professed at Paris, 
17th February 1641. Secretary to the Presi- 
dent 1649." According to the Obit Book 
Henry died on Feb. 17, 1653. This is a 
mistake and possibly represents rather the 
date of his leaving the order. There can be 
no doubt that this happened: the records 


* Ibid. p. 81. 

* pp. 97-100: Weber, pp. 176-179. 

*John Meutisse, whose real name was John 
Northall, was Prior of Douay from 1641 to 1653. 
(Obit Book p. 45.) 

*The Lady ae: her Life was written not 


later than 1649. - reference to Mr. 
Montague’s ‘“‘ Sufferings”’ B. 114. Walter 
er was _ from “the ower on August 


* Christopher | Clement Reyner was President- 
General from 1635 to 1641. (Obit Book, 6. 32.) 


*° The Lady Falkland: her Life, p.111. * p. 33. 
"The President from 1649 to 1653 ox John 
Placid Gascoigne. 


(Obit Book p. 55.) 
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of Lincoln’s Inn** state unambiguously that 
on Sept. 28, 1654, “ Henry Cary, 4th son of 
Henry Lord Viscount Faulkland”, was 
admitted to that society. 

Of the motives which led him to give up 
his religious profession we know nothing. 
It might be plausibly imagined that he had 
been unsettled by his brother Patrick’s re- 
nunciation of the monastic life after three 
months of the novitiate at Douay in 1650. 
But when Patrick returned to England in the 
autumn of that year Henry gave up to him 
his “portion” of twenty-five pounds a 
year,'* which suggests that at that time he 
had no notion of returning to secular life 
himself. Perhaps Mr. Chillingworth’s argu- 
ments bore this late fruit. Henry’s conver- 
sion was, naturally, welcomed by his eldest 
brother’s Anglican friends, Sir Edward Hyde 
and Dr. Earle. A letter from Percy Church 
to Sir Edward Nicholas’ mentions that 
when Patrick and Henry left the Church of 
Rome “ Mr. Chancellour and Dr. Earles” 
esteemed the brothers as “no small pillars”, 
pillars, that is to say, of the English Church. 
The writer of the letter, a Roman Catholic, 
of course regards them as apostates. In the 
same letter Patrick and Henry are referred 
to as “witts”, a term which such old- 
fashioned Royalists as Church and Nicholas 
use unfavourably. 

There are two snatches of information 
about Henry while he was still a Benedictine. 
Weber gives an extract from a letter of John 
Maplet, tutor to Henry Cary’s nephew, the 
young Lord Falkland. “His (Lord Falk- 
land’s) Second Uncle being come lately out 
of Flanders, to reside in Paris, came to this 
towne [Orleans] a week since to see him. 
He is now [August 1650] gone into Bretagne 
from whence hee returnes to Paris.”’* The 
second glimpse is more revealing. A letter 
of Sir Richard Browne’s, dated from Paris 
on April 22, 1651, mentions that on the next 
day Henrietta Maria is to hear the third 
sermon which “my Lord Faulkland’s 
brother, the Benedictine (said to be a very 
Eloquent young man) preacheth at a private 
Chappell.’”?” 

After Henry Cary enters Lincoln's Inn, in 
1654 (following in the footsteps of Patrick 
who had entered there in 1652)'* “‘ the rest 

8 T. 269, 

™ Weber, op. cit. p. 317. 

‘Ss Nicholas Papers. Camden Soc. III. p. 129. 

© Weber, op. cit. p. 319 n. 40. 


7 B.M. Add. Ms. As, 186, 246. 
*® Weber, op. cit., p. 319. 
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is silence” says Mr. Fairfax Harrison.’® 
There is, however, a clue to Henry’s subse- 
quent adventures in Percy Church’s letter to 
Sir Edward Nicholas, dated 29 October 
1655. “I perceave by your Hors not know- 
ing whoe I ment by ye two Protestant 
Pillars yt Mr Chancellor read not my letter, 
for then hee could haue told you they were 
two Benedicten moncks and brothers to the 
Ld. Faulkland, Secretarie of State ye elder 
of them goeing as secretarie to Penn or 
Venables, in which voyage its sayed hee 
dyed, and the other brother, as I heare, lives 
but an unhandsome rambling life, sometimes 
in Ireland and sometimes in England.”?° 
Church is not ill-informed but he is inaccu- 
rate. It was not Patrick, the elder, but 
Henry who went on the Penn and Venables 
expedition.” Church has the facts about the 
two brothers right enough but their respec- 
tive ages wrong. The Narrative of General 
Venables*? shows that the Secretary to his 
Highness Commissioners on this ill-prepared 
and ill-fated expedition was “Mr. Henry 
Cary.” His stay at Lincoln’s Inn was very 
short: three months after entering there, in 
December 1654, he must have sailed for the 
West Indies. Cary seems, as Church 
suggests, to have been particularly in the 
service of Venables. Two “certificates ” 
by Henry Cary, the first signed, the second 
apparently dictated, both exculpating Ven- 
ables from the charges already being made 
against him, are given in the Narrative.” 
The first deals with the charge that Venables 
had landed too far from St. Domingo. Cary 
was present “in the great Cabin aboard the 
Paragon” on 13 April, 1655, when Venables 
asked Vice Admiral Goodson “ whether 
they were yet fallen in with the River Hine 
(or words to that purpose) that they might 
try to land there: whereupon the Vice 
Admiral replied that they had overshot it, 
as he thought” and added, to the General's 
surprise, that he had no orders to stop there. 
At Jamaica Cary, like so many others, “ fell 
sick.”** His second certificate he describes 
as the “Expressions of a dying Man.” In 
this he declares that “having been an Eye 
Witness to all the proceedings of the Right 
Honourable General Robert Venables 


** The Devon Carys, N.Y. 1920, II, p. 464. 

° Nicholas Papers. III. p. 99. 

*Mr. Kurt Weber seems to divine this (p. 301) 
but he gives no evidence and wavers in his belief. 
(p. 321.) 22 Camden Soc. 2nd Series, Vol. 60. 

* pp. 23-24, pp. 53-55. 

* Ibid. p. 53. 
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through the whole Course of this American 
Expedition, he judges in his Conscience and 
in the presence of God that the said Right 
Honourable General Robert Venables is not 
in the least liable to those Malicious censor- 
ious reports which his Enemies labour to 
asperse him withal.” He deals at length 
with the charge that Venables had neglected 
the care of the prize goods at the Barbadoes 
and touches again on the objection that 
Venables had landed too far from St. 
Domingo. The anonymous author of 
several letters from Jamaica, printed as an 
appendix to the Narrative, mentions’ in a 
letter dated July 15 1655 that the “ flux 
and feavors, the usual diseases ” have carried 
away the Secretaries. 

General Venables states*®* that Mr. 
Henry Cary had written a full account of 
his (Venables’) conduct to “the Right 
Honourable the Lady K. Viscountess Rane- 
lagh.” Katherine Lady Ranelagh, it may 
be noted, had been the intimate friend of 
Henry’s eldest brother Lucius.?’ The inner 
changes by which a former Royalist and 
Benedictine became Secretary to Crom- 
well’s Commissioners on an_ expedition 
justified by the pretext of propagating the 
Protestant religion remain mysterious; there 
can be little doubt, however, that Dom 
Placid Cary, Secretary to the President, and 
General Venables’ secretary, are the same. 


ELsteE DUNCAN-JONES. 


> np. 140, 141. ip. SA. 
27 Weber, op. cit. p. 40. 


AN UNRECORDED REFERENCE IN 
A POEM BY DONNE 


GIR HERBERT J. C. GRIERSON, in his 
notes to Donne’s An Epithalamion Or 
Mariage Song On The Lady Elizabeth And 
Count Palatine, commented on the similarity 
of Donne’s description of the bride to that 
appearing in Camden’s Annales and in the 
descriptions offered by Chamberlain in 
Nichol’s Progress Of King James.’ An even 
more specific reference unnoticed by Grier- 
son shows that Donne was writing a descrip- 
tive poem on a particular wedding, rather 
than the usual complimentary epithalamion. 
On the night of the wedding, Campion pre- 
sented his Lorde’s Mask, which reveals 
‘John Donne, The Poems, ed. Herbert J. C. 
Grierson (London, 1912), II, 127. See “ The 
Magnificent Marriage”, The Progress Of King 
James, ed. John Nichols (London, 1828), II, 545. 
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Orpheus and a variety of sprites and fairies 


celebrating the marriage. At the end, 
Orpheus calls for everyone to leave, and 
the last song is: 

No longer wrong the night 

Of her Hymenaean right ; 

A thousand Cupids call away, 

Fearing the approaching day, 

The cocks alreadie crow ; 

Dance then go. 

Donne replaces the usual objurgation for 
the revellers to depart, which is part of the 
epithalamion convention, with a plea to the 
masquers : 

The masquers come too late, and I think will stay 

Like Fairies, till the Cock crow them away. 

The reference could not have been missed 
by the court audience for whom the poem 
was written, although the Aristotelian 
arguments on infinity and _ the astral 
imagery tend to obscure the descriptive 
elements for the modern reader. 


Max Novak. 
The University, Los Angeles. 


BACON AND SHAKESPEARE ON 
COMPANIONSHIP IN MISFORTUNE 


N 1622, a year after his fall, Bacon wrote 
a Discourse touching a Holy War (a 
war against the Turks) and prefaced it by a 
Dedication to his trusted friend, Dr. Lance- 
lot Andrewes, Bishop of Winchester. This 
Dedication begins: 

“Amongst consolations it is not the 
least to represent to a man’s self like 
examples of calamity in others. For 
examples give a quicker impression than 
argument; and besides they certify us that 
which the Scriptures also tendereth for 
satisfaction, that no new thing is happened 
unto us.” 


He says that “In this kind of consolation I 
have not been wanting to myself,” and he 
gives as examples three men who had held 
high office of authority who were similarly 
ruined, and who were famous writers of 
whom “the remembrance of their calamity 
is now to posterity, but as a little picture 
of night-work, remaining amongst the fair 
and excellent tables of their acts and 
works.” These men were Demosthenes, 
Cicero and Seneca. Bacon pursues the 
comparison by giving details of the separate 
cases and comparing them with his own. 
By means of his powerful imagination 
Bacon summoned into his presence the 
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mighty dead whose griefs had been like his 
own, and he found comfort in their society. 
Here, surely, we have the most perfect, 
practical and ideal development of the poetic 
temperament—one of “imagination all 
compact.” 

When reading Lodge’s “ Rosalynde” 
(1590) I had noted the quotation of a Latin 
proverb of unknown authorship: 


“* Solamen miseries socios habuisse 
doloris ” 


meaning that it is a comfort to have com- 
panions in grief. It is found again in Mar- 
lowe’s Faustus, in the additions to the play 
which were first printed in the 1604 version. 
Burton quotes it in The Anatomy of Melan- 
choly (Pt. Il, 3) published in 1628. Much 
earlier inclusions of the Latin proverb are 
by Dominicus de Gravina ca. 1350, and by 
Thomas 4 Kempis in De Valle Liliorum (The 
Valley of Lilies) early in the 15th century. 

Shakespeare frequently dwells upon it, 
making his own matchless versions: 

So should I have co-partners of my pain; 

And fellowship in woe doth woe assuage. 

Lucrece. 

Being from the feeling of her own grief brought 

By deep surmise of others’ detriment. 

Losing her woes in shows of discontent. 

It easeth some, though none it ever cured, 

To think their doulour others have wee 
ida, 
The thought was prominent in Shakespeare’s 
mind during the writing of the poem, for it 
Occurs yet again: 

Grief is best pleased with grief’s society. 

The banished Duke in As You Like It finds 
similar consolation: 

Thou see’st we are not all alone unhappy ; 

This wide and universal theatre 

Presents more woeful pageants than the scene 

Wherein we play. 

But the natural place for the sentiment is 
tragedy. One of the most curious illustra- 
tions of its use is to be found in Richard 
II’s_ soliloquy when confined in Pomfret 
Castle. In the solitude of the dungeon he 
seeks to “people this little world” with 
creatures of his imagination: and when he 
has thus dramatized many of his thoughts, 
the inevitable moral of solitary grief finds its 
expression by calling to his mind others who 
are “ fortune’s slaves ” who, 

Bearing their own misfortunes on the back 

Of such as have before endured the like, 
take from this “a kind of ease.” 

Leontes in A Winter's Tale, is maddened 
by jealousy, but comforts himself by the 
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thought that other husbands have been as 
unfortunate as he. 

Bacon’s use and extended application of 
the sentiment of taking comfort in similar 
misfortunes happening to others is quite as 
remarkable as Shakespeare’s. When King 
James was overwhelmed with debt, and 
found difficulty in obtaining from Parlia- 
ment the necessary supplies, Bacon suggests 
for his comfort: “ Sure I am, nil novi accidit 
vobis. It is no new thing for the greatest 
kings to be in debt; and if a man shail 
parvis componere magna, I have seen an 
Earl of Leicester, a Chancellor Hatton, an 
Earl of Essex, and an Earl of Salisbury, all 
in debt; and yet it was no manner of 
diminution to their power or greatness.” 

It will be noticed that Bacon does not 
allude to the living. It would be uncharit- 
able to take any consolation in misfortune 
from the knowledge that there are others 
suffering as badly or worse. It is, however, 
of some assistance “to bear those ills we 
have” when we realize that “ we are not all 
alone unhappy,” and that others are facing 
their troubles with fortitude. 


R. L. EAGLE. 


‘KING RICHARD II’ 
THE ‘ DEPOSITION’ SCENE IN Q4 


HERE seems little doubt that the 
‘deposition’ scene in Q4 King 
Richard II is extraordinary. Its 160 or so 
lines, actually IV i. 155-318 approx., lack 
that smooth finished quality which is per- 
ceptible in the drama as a whole. Q4 King 
Richard II might be compared to a rich 
mediaeval tapestry, finely wrought and of 
exquisite texture, yet revealing, after minute 
scrutiny, a tiny but indubitable flaw. This 
flaw is the ‘ deposition ’ scene. 

‘The copy for this scene as printed in 
Q4, says Sir Walter Greg, ‘ was a report’. 
It was printed, declared Professor Dover 
Wilson, * obviously from a copy acquired by 
underhand means’.2 The scene contains 
metrical infelicities, textual confusions, and 
mislineations. The orthodox view is that 
the ‘deposition’ scene in Q4 King Richard 
II was piratical. This seems dubious to me 
for several reasons. I would like to note 
just three. 

Textual features present in this Scene are 


on™ Editorial Problem in Shakespeare, 1951, p. 
* New Cam. ES., 1951, p. 112. 
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also present in First Folio texts. For 
instance, in Fl Antony and Cleopatra, F1 
Cymbeline, F1 Macbeth. Again, Sir Ed- 
mund Chambers has found ‘frequent 
mislineation’ in Fl Coriolanus; ‘ much 
mislineation’ in Fl Timon of Athens; 
‘textual confusions and mislineations’ in Fl 
Measure for Measure.’ Nobody dreams of 
condemning these and other First Folio texts 
as piratical by virtue of such textual distur- 
bances as these. So why should one con- 
demn the ‘deposition’ scene in Q4 as 
piratical where similar textual and prosodic 
infelicities occur? The truth is that textual 
disturbances cannot induce one to predicate 
piracy of the text in which they are present. 
This is my first reason for saying that I think 
the orthodox view of this Scene in Q4 King 
Richard I] is dubious. 

King Richard II is of course notable 
among Shakespeare’s dramas in exhibiting 
objective evidence of censorship. The 
Abbot's famous line: 

A woeful pageant have we here beheld 
is left meaninglessly in the air in all three 
Elizabethan Quarto texts—QI1 (1597), Q2-3 
(1598). It relates to nothing. But in both 
Jacobean texts it has striking pertinence, for 
it refers to the ritualistic dethronement of 
King Richard, to those 160 or so lines, to the 
‘deposition’ scene, which, in Q4 and Q5, 
the Abbot of Westminster, and others stand- 
ing with him, had just witnessed. The 
political content of the ‘deposition’ scene 
had not pleased Elizabethan censors. It 
contained strong political meat. And they 
would have none of it. So they struck it 
out of the copy. Hence the hiatus in Ql, 
Q2 and Q3. It will be recalled that Elizabeth 
had complained to Lambarde, Keeper of 
Records at the Tower (a fitting auditor for 
the royal sarcasm!) that this drama, or one 
similar to it, or offensive episodes taken and 
played therefrom, had been acted ‘ 40 times 
in open streets’. The disfavour in which 
the theme of deposition was officially held 
at this time requires no emphasis, I think.* 

A little before midnight on 4th November 
1605 Guy Fawkes, perhaps the least of the 
caitiffs, was surprised and seized. Political 
intrigue which had faced Elizabeth now 

* William Shakespeare, vol. 1, pp. 479-81-83. 

“ Hayward’s The First Part of the Life and Raigne 
of King Henrie IIII had caused Hayward to be con- 
veyed to the Tower; Archbishop Samuel Harsnett, 
its licenser (S.R. 9th January 1599), to be hailed 


before Star Chamber; and Essex to be examined 
by a special tribunal at York House. 
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confronted James. If Elizabeth had affected 
to see Essex playing his Bolingbroke to her 
King Richard so too for one dreadful 
moment might James apprehend a like 
parlous position between the Gunpowder 
traitors and his royal person. But just as 
the Gunpower Treason had weakened not 
strengthened the Catholic Church in England 
so too it instantly strengthened, and 
naturally so from the nature of the case, the 
seat of King James the First on the throne 
of Great Britain. So it is not surprising that 
Q4 King Richard II, including the ‘ deposi- 
tion’ scene of course, should be published 
within thirty-six months of the executions 
in Palace Yard. 

On the other hand, even though the first 
Jesuit mission to England had received a 
paralysing blow,° yet politico-religious dis- 
affection was in effect merely driven further 
underground. The vigilance of licensers and 
censors went on. There could be no relaxa- 
tion in that quarter. The notoriety of the 
‘deposition’ scene had not been forgotten. 
Its sinister if completely fortuitous content 
remained for any malcontent who might 
wish to make use of it. Is it quite credible, 
therefore, that copy for the ‘deposition’ 
scene in Q4 could have been surreptitiously 
hashed up, surreptitiously printed, and un- 
lawfully sold, in defiance of the Crown and 
strict censorship—at such a time? Person- 
ally, I doubt it. This is my second reason 
for saying that I think the orthodox view of 
this Scene in Q4 King Richard I] is dubious. 

Lastly, consider these three bibliograph- 
ical aspects of the case: (a) William White 
printed Q4. He was a warden of Stationers’ 
Company. If the orthodox view were 
judicious, then what is warden William 
White doing dans cette galére? (b) Matthew 
Lawe published Q4. Relevant title-pages 
refer, with greatest candour, to Q4’s ‘new 
additions of the Parliament Sceane, and the 
deposing of King Richard’. They add that 
copies might be purchased ‘ at his [Matthew 
Lawe’s] shop in Paules Church yard, at the 
signe of the Foxe’. Does this frankness 
and overt publicity suggest fraud and base 
stealth? Similarly, (a) and (b) demonistrate 
that White and Lawe had left behind them 
incontrovertible proof of their participation 
in an illicit enterprise, and, oddest of all, 


*So I construe Father Henry Garnet’s execution 
on 3rd May 1606. It was like the end of a great 
and temerarious chapter in the history of the 
Society of Jesus (English Province). 
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instead of remedying his oversight of 1608 
(Q4) Lawe cheerfully repeated it in 1615 
(Q5)! Does this suggest that the ‘ deposi- 
tion’ scene in Q4, and QS, had been printed 
from copy ‘ obviously. acquired by under- 
hand means’? I cannot believe that it does. 
(c) Stationers’ Registers in respect of King 
Richard Il are recorded with meticulous 
care—as might well be expected. So ‘by 
appoyntment from Master Warden Man’; 
‘in full courte Holden this Day’; by con- 
sent of the Company’, and so forth. 
Collectively, (a), (b) and (c) convey my third 
reason for saying that the orthodox view of 
this Scene in Q4 King Richard II is dubious. 
Now the case of the orthodox view to 
the ‘ deposition’ is not an isolated one. Far 
from it. It is, in so far as Shakespeare 
Quartos are concerned, regrettably just one 
of many. Therefore it is important to note 
that my conclusion has general application:* 
it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
the thesis of piracy, especially ‘ actor- 
piracy’, appertaining to Q4 King Richard 
II, is entirely unsatisfactory; and that solid 
reasons consistent with historical immedi- 
acy can be given for inviting a serious 
reconsideration of this Scene’s ethical status 
in Q4, similarly in QS. K. B. DANKs. 


*I reject categorically all theories of pre-1619 
piracy against Shakespeare’s dramas. 


“KING JOHN,” V. ii. 103-4 


Have I not heard these islanders shout out 
“Vive le roi! ” as I have bank’d their 
towns? 

IN his edition of the play Professor Dover 

Wilson points to this passage as the 
most remarkable instance of “several 
curious and obscure expressions ” which are 
best understood on reference to The 
Troublesome Reign, and declares: “We 
should be entirely without a clue to the 
meaning of ‘banked’ had we not The 
Troublesome Reign to inform us (without 
any warrant from Holinshed) that Lewis 
sailed up the Thames, receiving the homage 
of the towns along the banks as he did so.” 
Mr. Honigmann, arguing in his recent Arden 
edition of the play for the priority of King 
John, supports Staunton’s suggested ex- 
planation of “bank’d” as a card-playing 
term, meaning “ won their towns, put them 
in bank”. He thinks that the author of The 


? King John, C.U.P., pp. xxiv-xxv. 
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Troublesome Reign, like so many of Shake- 
speare’s editors, misunderstood this technical 
term and took it to refer to a voyage up the 
Thames. He comments: “The point of 
interest is that the sources do not indicate 
that Lewis proceeded by water up the 
Thames, as the 7.R. states: but this journey 
might have been suggested by ‘ bank’d their 
towns’”. 

But where in The Troublesome Reign is 
there, in fact, any mention that Lewis sailed 
up the Thames? The passage which both 
editors quote as indicating this is III. iii. 
170-176: 

Your Citie Rochester with great applause 

By some deuine instinct layd armes aside : 

And from the hollow holes of Thamesis 

Eccho apace replide Viue la roy 

From thence, along the wanton towling glade 

To Troynouant your fayre Metropolis, 


With luck came Lewes to shew his troupes of 
Fraunce. 


Though “the hollow holes of Thamesis ” 
echo the cheers of the citizens of Rochester, 
there is no suggestion here that the 
Dauphin has arrived by boat. And “the 
wanton rowling glade”, which Professor 
Wilson presumably took to be a reference 
to the river, is surely a description of the 
lush (v. O.E.D. Wanton adj., 7), gently 
undulating, lightly wooded country that 
skirts the North Downs between Rochester 
and London. The O.E.D. gives no instance 
of the use of “glade” for “river”. 

I think Mr. Honigmann is right in sup- 
porting Staunton’s explanation of “ bank’d ” 
against the usual interpretation of “ sailed 
past”, though the possibility of a quibble 
on the two senses cannot be excluded. But 
the passage does not get us any further 
with the problem of the relative priority of 


the two plays. ERNEST SCHANZER. 
* King John, Arden edition, pp. 170-171. 


“ROMEO AND JULIET,” Il. i. 38 
JN Q2 we find 


O Romeo that she were, 6 that she were 

An open, or thou a Poprin Peare. 
while in Q1 we have 

Ah Romeo that she were, ah that she were 

An open Et cetera, thou a poprin Peare. 
Editors have normally accepted the QI read- 
ing, but have not tried to explain why Q2 
contains its meaningless version. The New 
Cambridge editors, however, have taken An 
open, or to be a compositor’s misreading of 
An open ars; and to restore the metre of the 
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line they are forced to conjecture composit- 
orial omission of and. In their explanatory 
note they ignore the comma of Q2, and do 
not try to account for QI’s divergent read- 
ing in a context where the two texts agree 
particularly closely. 

I would suggest that here the Q2 com- 
positor encountered the contracted form of 
Et cetera, carelessly written, in a context 
where it did not seem appropriate—after all, 
&c normally appears at the end of a list— 
and misread it as or superimposed on a 
comma. Unfortunately we have no example 
of Shakespeare’s ampersand, but Mc- 
Kerrow' describes one of the commoner 
Elizabethan forms as ‘like the -es contrac- 
tion, i.e. an anti-clockwise curl beginning in 
a smallloop.’ If the loop were misread as 0, 
the following c as r (an easy confusion in 
Secretary hand), and the anti-clockwise curl 
as a carelessly written comma, the Q2 
version serves merely to confirm the 


accuracy of Ql. S. G. CULLIFORD. 


Victoria University College, 
Wellington, N.Z. 


‘ Introduction to Bibliography, p. 350. 


A FOOTNOTE TO MR. HARBAGE’S 
“ HAMLET,” II. ii. 306-324 


RITING, in Shakespeare and the Rival 
Traditions' of the dignity of man, 
and discussing the break made by Human- 
ism with the contemptus mundi tradition, 
Alfred Harbage comes naturally enough to 
Hamlet’s apostrophe to man in the second 
act of Shakespeare’s play. Mr. Harbage 
has just found in Gascoigne and Donne, in 
certain works where he finds them too much 
enjoying their own pictures of doom, 
‘voices [which] often appear to be crying 
less in than for a wilderness.”* But in 
Hamlet, he finds Shakespeare speaking 
another language. I must quote the whole 
passage. 
Hamlet says: 


I have of late—but wherefore I know 
not—lost all my mirth, forgone all custom 
of exercises; and indeed it goes so heavily 
with my disposition that this goodly 
frame, the earth, seems to me a sterile 
promontory; this most excellent canopy, 
the air, look you, this brave o’erhanging 
firmament, this majestical roof fretted 


* New York, 1952. 
*p. 166. 
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with golden fire—why, it appeareth no 
other thing to me than a foul and pestilent 
congregation of vapours. What a piece of 
work is a man! how noble in reason! how 
infinite in faculties! in form and moving 
how express and admirable! in action how 
like an angel! in apprehension how like 
a god! the beauty of the world, the 
paragon of animals! And yet to me 
what is this quintessence of dust? Man 
delights not me—no, nor woman neither, 
though by your smiling you seem to say 
so. 


Mr. Harbage comments : 


Our times are apt to mistake this grand 
inscription for an epitaph, to assume that 
Shakespeare is saying what Marston is 
saying,» as if “quintessence of dust” 
signified the dustiest kind of dust. It 
signifies actually the precious distillation 
of the spirit permeating all matter. Man 
as the “ quintessence of dust” is the pre- 
cise reverse of man as the “ slime of this 
dung-pit.” For Hamlet the earth remains 
a “goodly frame” with man as its 
“beauty,” and each demurrer is accom- 
panied by “ seems to me,” “ appeareth no 
other thing to me,” “ and yet to me ”—the 
sad tappings of a finger upon the 
speaker’s own breast. 

Shakespeare always distinguishes thus 
between the universal and the particu- 
| fee 


I doubt that anyone takes Shakespeare to 
be saying quite what Marston is saying. But 
that Hamlet’s apostrophe is to be taken as 
weighing all on the side of the angels, I 
should deny. To begin with, the italicizing 
of to me by Mr. Harbage throws that 
propositional phrase into a false emphasis. 
Hamlet speaks as Hamlet, to be sure, and 
not as God. But the colloquial nature of 
the phrase “to me” (e.g., “It seems to 
me ...”) does not detract from the positive- 
ness of the opinion being expressed (e.g., “ It 
really does seem to me .. .”). Furthermore, 
in succeeding passages in the play Hamlet 
speaks without the qualifying addition which 
Mr. Harbage takes Shakespeare always to 
employ: “the slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune,” “the heart-ache and the 
thousand natural shocks that flesh is heir 


*For example, “. . . Man is the slime of this 
dung-pit, and the princes are the governors of 
these poe (Malcontent, IV. v.) 

*». a 
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to,” “the whips and scorns of time, the 
oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s con- 
tumely, the pangs of dispriz’d love, the 
law’s delay, the insolence of office, and the 
spurns that patient merit of the unworthy 
takes,” the picture of man’s position as one 
which “ makes us rather bear those ills we 
have than fly to others that we know not 
of,” his judgment that “‘We are arrant 
knaves all,” or ‘ We fat all creatures else to 
fat us, and we fat ourselves for maggots. 
Your fat king and your lean beggar is but 
variable service, two dishes, but to one 
table; that’s the end,” or his comment over 
the skull of Yorick, “ Now get you to my 
lady’s chamber, and tell her, let her paint 
an inch thick, to this favours she must 
come. Make her laugh at that.” And so 
on—the list is long. There is plenty of 
testimony (and plenty of critical witness to 
it) that Hamlet does not mean by “ quint- 
essence” only what Mr. Harbage takes him 
to mean, either in “ our times” or in Shake- 
speare’s time.’ The terrible thing about 
Hamlet’s dilemma is, as a matter of fair 
accord, that the gap between what for him 
was (and what he would like to believe is) 
and what seems to be (and what may be) is 
so great as to yield, within his young soul, 
“a fight of this strange nature, that a thing 
inseparate divides more wider than the sky 
and earth,” as the young Troilus, likewise 
thinking upon mother and woman and sin, so 
agonizingly puts it. Surely if ever ambiguity 
was purposeful, it is purposeful in Shake- 
speare’s phrase “ quintessence of dust.” The 
dilemma itself is implicit in the phrase. The 
“precious distillation of the dust” really 
does mean to Hamlet here to be “the 
dustiest kind of dust.” The view of man as 
angelic and the view of man as something 
less than animal are here brought together 
into a phrase whose paradox lingers while it 
mocks. Remember that when Hamlet 
speaks elsewhere of what “ seems,” he says 
that “there is nothing either good or bad, 
but thinking makes it so.” I think we had 


* Although Mr. Harbage tends to attribute the 
one reading to a fashionable modern skepticism, 
the fact is that even in the seventeenth century 
the word might refer not to something precious 
but simply to what the O.E.D. calls the most 
= embodiment of — q lities. John 

nne, in his “ Nocturnall upon S. Lucies Day,” 
uses the word in its ambivalent sense; the O.E.D. 
records “ Heere’s the very quintessence of Duckes” 
(Histrio-m); and from a later date (1681) ‘* Mere 
Quintessential Devils, such as consist onely of envy, 
pride, and malice.” 
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better let Hamlet speak for Hamlet, and 
not for Shakespeare; but to strip the phrase 
of its ambiguity is to put Hamlet in a posi- 
tion where he is saying, ‘“ Man seems to me 
not what he is.” But it is the “seems to 
me” which makes all the difference, for 
thinking, to Hamlet, tends to make it so. 

Perhaps I seem to be making too large an 
issue Out of a small fragment of Mr. Har- 
bage’s total argument. I choose this 
particular passage because it seems to me 
characteristic of one tendency of Mr. 
Harbage’s method of argument which makes 
his otherwise cogent study somewhat dis- 
tressing. This tendency to reduction which 
underreads the speech in Hamlet is at the 
root of other generalizing comments. 

For example, Mr. Harbage again takes 
the side of the angels in saying, “ Criminal 
lusts, greed, cruelty, and treachery are no 
laughing matters, and a strange insensitivity 
afflicts writers who assume that they are.’* 
It is difficult to dissent from his view and 
seem good, but I must dissent from Mr. 
Harbage’s view and insist that there are 
many who will dissent with me. It is not 
difficult to think of dramatic situations 
where the vices listed by Mr. Harbage seem 
hilarious. Jonson, for example, in Volpone 
makes capital and intentional comedy of 
criminal lust and greed and treachery and 
cruelty. More philosophically, another 
Troilus than Shakespeare’s, I have been 
reminded, found matter for laughing in even 
less likely places: 

And whan that he was slayn in this manere, 

His lighte goost ful blisfully is went 

Up to the holughnesse of the eighte spere, 

In convers letyng everich element. 

And ther he saugh, with ful avysement, 

The erratik sterres, herkenyng armonye 

With sownes ful of hevenyssh melodie. 


And down from thennes faste he gan avyse 
This litel spot of erthe, that with the se 
Enbraced is, and fully gan despise 

This wrecched world, and held al vanite 

To respect of the pleyn felicite 

That is in hevene above and at the laste, 
There he was slayn, his lokyng down he caste. 


And in hym self he lough right at the wo 

Of hem that wepten for his deth so faste, 
And ee sy ol al oure werk that folweth so 
The blynde lust, the which that may nat laste; 
And sholden al oure herte on heven caste. 
And forth he wente, shortly for to telle, 

Ther as Mercurye sorted hym to dwelle.” 


*p. 306. 
"The Book of Troilus and Criseyde by Geoffrey 


Chaucer, ed. R. K. Root (Princeton University 
Press, 1926), 11. 1807-1827. Italics mine, of course. 
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Still another assertion by Mr. Harbage 
that “A census of the 775 classifiable 
characters in Shakespeare shows that the 
good outnumber the evil in the ratio of 
seven to three, with the proportion varying 
little in comedy, history, and tragedy, or 
among representatives of the low, middle, 
and upper social classes”* makes us 
tremble a little at an enlightenment so 
mathematical. The second lord in All's 
Well That Ends Well is perhaps a better 
moralist: “The web of our life is of a 
mingled yarn, good and ill together: our 
virtues would be proud, if our faults whipp’d 
them not; and our crimes would despair, 
if they were not cherish’d by our virtues.” 
(IV. iii.) 

Unfortunately, such attitudes as _ these 
seem to me to carry over into the major 
concern of the book, and into the general 
separation made between the public and the 
coterie theatres. One is led reluctantly to 
suppose that the audience at the private 
theatres were dogs and scoundrels, and that 
a scoundrel who attended a private theatre 
would not be caught dead in a public play- 
house, and that a playwright who wrote for 
both theatres was really either twins or a 
split personality. At least this seems to me 
the tendency of the argument, though of 
course Mr. Harbage never puts it so crudely. 

I ain as firmly persuaded as Mr. Harbage 
that Shakespeare was a good playwright, 
and I find it as difficult as he to separate 
with any finality the moral from the 
aesthetic judgment. But I am tempted to 
paraphrase Orlando: “O, how bitter a 
thing it is to look into morality through 
Mr. Harbage’s eyes.” 

I ought, I suppose, to keep adding “to 
me, to me,” with sad tappings of a finger 
upon mine own breast, in most of what I 
have said. But I omit the finger-tapping in 
my argument on the nature of the passage 


from Hamlet. WALLACE A. BACON. 
Northwestern University, Illinois. 
*». ¥72. 


THE “ MOUSETRAP” PLAY 
IN “HAMLET” 
"THE recent discoveries of Dr. Leslie 
Hotson concerning the use of the 
theatre-in-the-round or arena stage for the 


first performance of Shakespeare’s Twelfth 
Night in the Great Chamber at Whitehall 
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have significance for the staging and 
interpretation of the play scene in Hamlet 
(III, ii).? 

According to most scholars, Shakespeare 
either was writing Hamlet at the time 
Twelfth Night was produced for the 
Christmas celebrations of 1600 or else began 
to write it immediately thereafter. In 
either eventuality the Twelfth Night per- 
formance at Whitehall before the Queen 
would have been fresh in his mind. It is 
most likely, therefore, that, in staging the 
“Mousetrap”, Shakespeare’s company 
would have copied as closely as possible the 
physical arrangement used for the Twelfth 
Night performance. 

Notice the similarity of the occasions. 
Twelfth Night was enacted, as a command 
performance, on the evening of January 6 
for the entertainment of royalty, and, since 
this was a festive occasion, the play was a 
comedy full of song and dancing. The play 
Hamlet was performed at night, before a 
royal audience, and ostensibly for their 
enjoyment. Certainly the King and the 
court expected a comedy; this was a festive 
time at the Danish court, and everyone 
had a right to anticipate lighthearted enter- 
tainment. The argument was supposed to 
have been read and approved by the Master 
of the Revels (who,. in the instance of 
Twelfth Night, had chosen it over Cynthia's 
Revels because Jonson’s play did contain 
offensive satire). In Hamlet the king asks: 

King. Have you heard the argument? Is 
there no offence in it? 
And Hamlet assures him: 

Hamlet. No, no, they do but jest, poison in 
jest; no offence i’ the world. (III, ii, 240-5.) 
Also like Twelfth Night, which was per- 
formed before the Italian Duke of Orsino, 
the ‘“ Mousetrap” is based upon an Italian 
story. Hamlet tells Ophelia, “ The story is 
extant, and written in very choice Italian.” 

(III, ii, 272-3.) 

Therefore, assuming then that Shake- 
speare modelled the staging of the “ Mouse- 
trap” at the Globe as much as possible after 
that of Twelfth Night at Whitehall, the play 
would have been performed in the centre of 
the apron stage, with a raised throne at one 
side, down front, to seat the King and 
Queen. The rest of the courtiers and ladies 
would be seated, we may assume, on the two 
remaining sides, perhaps on bleachers as 


? Leslie Hotson, The First Night of Twelfth Night 
(Macmillan, N.Y. 1954). 
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they were at Whitehall, the side facing the 
audience in the Globe being unoccupied, or 
better still, being occupied by the Eliza- 
bethan audience itself. 

Surely under these conditions there could 
be no question whether or not the king sees 
and understands the dumb-show. He is 
amazed, dumbfounded (if a bit of Shake- 
Spearean world-play may be permitted), and 
then tries to conceal his emotions. He 
cannot, since the sudden impact of the whole 
revelation is too much even for this astute 
villain (who is by no means without human 
feeling; he is no Iago nor Aaron) and so he 
loses control, calls for lights, and hastily 
retreats. 

Hamlet, overwrought and intoxicated by 
the success of his scheme, calls for music, 
surely a fitting conclusion for a festive 
comedy. As if he were the epilogue to the 
play, he turns a neat couplet: 

Hamlet. Ah, ha! Come, some music! 

the recorders! 
For if the king like not the comedy, 
Why then, belike, he likes it not, perdy. 
(III, ii, 302-5). 
At this point in the play Hamlet reminds one 
of Feste, the clown in Twelfth Night. Of 
course, the recorders, when brought in, serve 
a different purpose from the one Hamlet 
originally intended them for. 

Perhaps, with this analysis of the perform- 
ance of the “ Mousetrap”, we can put to 
rest all the various interpretations of this 
troublesome scene in Hamlet. 


SARA RUTH WATSON. 


Come, 


“OTHELLO” AND CONRAD'S 
“ CHANCE ” 


Abt readers of Conrad, I suppose, agree 
with F. R. Leavis that Conrad’s fiction 
is often Shakespearean,' for the observation 
seems impressionistically true. But the 
label Shakespearean has a more specific 
implication. The pervasive echo of Hamlet 
in Victory, as Arthur Sherbo has recently 
noted,’ seems purposeful: the play serves 
to deepen the novel by operating function- 
ally within it. I should like to suggest that 
in Chance Conrad made use of Othello— 
if not perhaps in the same way that he did 
of Hamlet in Victory—to the same end. 
The similarity to Othello is easily seen. 
‘F. R. Leavis, The Great Tradition (New York, 
1954), pp. 238, 251, 255. 
* Arthur Sherbo, “ Conrad’s Victory and Ham- 
let,” Notes and Queries, CXCVIII (1953), 492-493. 
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At the centre of the novel is the ironic drama 
of the young, innocent, white-faced Flora de 
Barral and the middle-aged Captain 
Anthony, about whom there is “ something 
African, something Moorish.’ Flora, the 
only daughter of a one-time financial genius, 
deceives her widowed father—for, like 
Desdemona, she can be self-assertive—to 
elope with Anthony, that brave, resolute 
man among men who, having lived so long 
away from them, does not understand shore 
people. Marlow tells us that the love affair 
was not a lightning stroke of love: “A 
world of inflammable lovers of the Romeo 
and Juliet type would very soon end in 
barbarism and misery ” (217). These lovers 
are by nature not inflammable. “The 
Damsel” and “ The Knight,” the titles of 
the two parts of the novel, emphasize the 
gentleness of Flora and the chivalry of 
Anthony, un galant homme. 

From the time that Anthony is visited by 
Fyne and that Flora boards the ship and 
thus goes from her inimical world into his 
unequivocal and masculine one, their noble 
natures are beset by outside pressures, by 
devilish forces—the word devil is a recur- 
rent echo in Chance, as it is in Othello. 
Driven by something very like jealousy, 
Anthony becomes haggard and worn. One 
feels with Anthony and Flora, as with 
Othello and Desdemona, that they are just 
as surely trapped by their own natures as 
by evil forces; that just an unspoken word 
separates them; that if they would, or could, 
bring their thoughts and reticences and 
fears into the open, their withered love 
would bloom. Up until the resolution of 
the false situation, the novel, like the play, 
is a “tragedy ” of manners; it is ironic and 
“ civilized.” 

Reading the novel alongside Othello, we 
find that Powell is somewhat like Iago. The 
novel starts with Powell and with his trying 
to secure a berth, as the play begins with 
Iago and his concern over the position he 
did not get. The portion of authority that 
Powell is given roughly corresponds to that 
held by Iago. And before the end of the 
novel Powell has usurped Franklin’s place, 
as Iago usurps Cassio’s. Powell ries, 
snoops, eavesdrops, lies, is unnaturally 
curious. He piques Anthony’s jealousy, 
brings about Mr. Smith’s suicide, is the 


*Joseph Conrad. Chance, Kent Edition (New 
one: 1925), p. 424. All reference are to this 
ition. 
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cause of Anthony’s death (the men of the 
Westland think that Powell is the captain of 
the Ferndale and that he is the last person 
to be taken from the sinking ship). Yet 
Smith’s defeat and Anthony and Flora’s 
reconciliation are brought about by Powell. 
For although a great deal of trouble results 
from his meddling, Powell is certainly not 
evil, not consciously evil at any rate, in the 
way that Iago is. He is Iago without the 
ego. Honest Powell is not so much motive- 
less malignity as motiveless benignity: 
“ Pushing the self-analysis further, [Powell] 
reflected that the springs of his conduct 
were ... obscure” (410). Our sympathies 
are carefully elicited both by and for 
Powell; we are, it seems, to like him. And 
for this “ treachery” he is rewarded at the 
novel's end with the hand of the fair Flora. 

Even though what happens in the two 
works is comparable, Chance and Othello 
are markedly different. It is not so much a 
question of deaths as of tone and emphasis: 
by avoiding tragedy, Chance achieves ironic 
comedy. The ending does not soar, as 
tragedy must; it sinks, as this kind of thing 
will. Reading the novel as a modernized 
Othello then is not quite the intent. Instead, 
Othello hovers over the novel, echoing the 
action, establishing the design, and ironically 


Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 


SHAKESPEARE A RESEARCHER? 


I CANNOT believe with Professor M. W. 
Black that Shakespeare did a wide piece 
of reading or research when he prepared to 
write a play,’ or specifically and in effect, 
that he went into nooks and crannies, far 
and wide, in out-of-the-way places, and into 
many sources;* that he gathered so much 
material from so many sources that he did 
not know what to do with much of it but 
went ahead and put it into his plays anyway 
and thus brought about the many vague- 
nesses and inconsistencies which Professor 
Black says are to be found in all of Shake- 
speare’s plays.° 
Certainly Shakespeare read the popular 
things of his day, like Holinshed, Plutarch, 


’ Black, Matthew W., “ The Sources of Shake- 
speare’s ‘ Richard Il,” in Joseph Quincy Adams 
Memorial Studies, 1948 

? Thid., 209, 211. 

® Ibid., 206, 209. 
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and the novels or romances of Lodge, 
Greene, and Rich, but it is hardly believable 
that he read as widely and variedly as Black 
would have us believe he did; and surely he 
would have realized that his plays did not 
need the surplus material he had gathered 
and that going ahead and putting it into 
them anyway would make for vagueness and 
inconsistency. 

Shakespeare would not have had to read 
or research as widely as Black believe he 
did. He could have used English transla- 
tions of popular foreign pieces, the popular 
sources of the day in his native English, 
his own creativeness and, above all, earlier 
plays by others, many still existing and 
many now lost. Quite possibly, even, he 
would not have had to be able to read 
Italian, French, Greek, or Latin. 

Shakespeare was very probably interested 
in the drama only in so far as it was his way 
of making a living. Hardly, it seems, would 
he have spent much time and effort in going 
into many sources, and many of them off 
the beaten trails of popularity at that, when 
he very probably could have had what he 
needed in some already existing play or 
some other popular source ready at hand. 

In seven plays Shakespeare definitely had 
a known play as a source: Measure for 
Measure, 1 Henry IV, 2 Henry IV, Henry V, 
King John, Taming of the Shrew, and King 
Lear. 

In fifteen, cumulative research has made 
out a very strong case for a lost play as a 
source, either in whole or part: Comedy of 
Errors, Much Ado about Nothing, Merry 
Wives of Windsor, Merchant of Venice, 
Timon of Athens, Pericles, Two Gentlemen 
of Verona, Twelfth Night, Romeo and 
Juliet, Titus Andronicus, Richard II, Hamlet, 
2 Henry VI, 3 Henry VI, and I] Henry VI. 

In eight, research has made at least a 
fairly strong case for a lost play as a source, 
either in part or whole: All's Well That 
Ends Well, Tempest, Macbeth, Love's 
Labour's Lost, Julius Caesar, Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Richard III, and Troilus 
and Cressida. 

In four, a lost play has at least been 
suggested as a source, either in part or 
whole: As You Like It, Cymbeline, 


Winter's Tale, and Othello. 

In only two, a lost play apparently has 
not even been suggested as a source: 
Antony and Cleopatra and Coriolanus. 

All this means, then, that Shakespeare in 
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seven plays unquestionably worked from a 
play as a source; in fifteen he very probably 
worked from one; in eight he probably 
worked from one; in four he at least possibly 
worked from one; and in just two he pro- 
bably worked from no play at all. 

It would seem that Shakespeare probably 
first looked for a play as a source and in 
most cases, if not practically all, he found 
one. And if he did not find one, then he 
did not have to go far for his Holinshed, 
Plutarch, Lodge, Greene, English trans- 
lation of a popular foreign source, or his 
own creativeness. Certainly he was no re- 
searcher or scholar in the sense some nowa- 
days would have him be, preparing for a 
play by consulting a large number of 
sources, some of them little known and out 
of the way, even in a foreign language.‘ 

And if Black is right in saying that all of 
Shakespeare’s plays show vaguenesses and 
discrepancies, then that would be all the 
more evidence that Shakespeare worked 
from a play in practically all if not all of 
his plays. Surely these vaguenesses and dis- 
crepancies would not have appeared in his 
plays if he had been writing an entirely 
original play from many sources, or a few 
for that matter. Surely he would have 
realized that an allusion would be vague, 
incomplete, or unprepared for. Surely he 
would have realized that certain material 
would be surplus and contradictory. But in 
working from a play by someone else he 
might easily have overiooked the vagueness 
of some allusion and the contradiction in 
details. He might easily have overlooked 
the fact that something he contributed did 
not jibe with something that was written or 
not written in the source play by someone 


else. C. A. GREER. 
* Tbid., 211. 


SOME NOTES ON THE VOCABULARY 
OF JOHN MARSTON—VII 


CCEPTANCE. (OE.D. 2.b. 1669.) 
1599 A&M, Ind. 1.9. Those persons 

. . should receive more exact accomplish- 
ment in a second Part: which, if this 
[Comedie] obtaine gratious acceptance, 
meanes to try his fortune. 1606 Soph. 
Epilogus, 11,64. If wordes well senc’d ... 
may once boldly crave Acceptance gratious. 
Advanced. (ppl.a. Of birth, station. 
Elevated, noble. This fig. use is not recorded 
in O.E.D. The nearest O.E.D. sense is *4. 
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Raised, elevated physically. This sense was 
in common use after 1576.) 1604 Mal. 
1,159. Dutches come On whom (respect- 
ing her advanced birth, And your faire 
nature) . . . No violence must be used. 

Affection. (sb. An _ affected person. 
This sense is not recorded in O.E.D. 
Affection here is to be understood as under 
O.E.D. 10. An abnormal state of body; 
malady, disease.) 1604 Mal. 1,146. This 
Malevole is one of the most prodigious 
affections that ever converst with nature; 

Archdevil. (OED. Arch- 2. 1649.) 
1604 Mal. 1,146. I have seene seeming 
Pietie change her roabe so oft, that sure 
none but some arch-divell can shape her a 
new Peticote. 

Barb. (O.E.D. _ v.2.transf.b. 1652.) 
1604 Mal. 1,178. The stooping Sitheman 
that doth barbe the field. 

Bloodful. (Unrecorded in O.E.D. Here= 
full of blood. The O.E.D. lists Bloodiful, 
a. nonce-wd. Full of blood, bloody, and 
cites a single example from Stanyhurst’s 
4neis, 1583. Marston’s word is not a vari- 
ant of Stanyhurst’s, as a reference to the 
Aneis will show. Bloodiful in Stanyhurst 
does not mean ‘ full of blood’ but ‘ covered 
with blood’, a definition not given in the 
0.E.D.) 1604 Mal. 1,179. Youth in good 
clothes, well shapt, . . . promising-noble, 
ardent bloud-full. 

Blunt-tongued. (Unrecorded in O.E.D., 
but cf. Blunt-spoken, 1878.) 1600 JDE. 
111,230. What might this meane, that 
Winifrid salutes The blunt tongu’de Planet, 
with such private speech? 

Brain-trick. (The O.E.D. lists _ this 
among the combinations under Brain, 
sb6., but omits to cite any example.) 1610 
IC. I1,50. But doe not I know these are 
but braine-trickes : 

Brick-built. (O.E.D. Brick, sb.’ 9. 
comb.c. al845.) 1598 Scourge, I.Sat.iii,46. 
Paphus now detains him from that bower, 


And clasps him close within his brick-built. 


tower. 

Broadcloth-minded. (No example of 
Broadcloth in comb. is recorded in the 
O.E.D. The Dictionary notes that ‘the 
term is now used to imply quality rather 
than width’, but the earliest example 
illustrating this sense is dated 1632. It is 
clear from the context that for Marston the 
term already indicates quality, and since he 
couples it with ‘base blue-coats’, i.e. 
‘servants’, it obviously had for him a 
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derogatory sense which is not contained 
in the Dictionary definition of Broadcloth : 
‘Fine plain-wove, dressed, double-width, 
black cloth’. Marston may be contrasting 
it with silk, in which case it is its plainness 
that he has in mind, or he may intend a hit 
at the artisans or the Puritans, who favoured 
broadcloth for its relative cheapness and its 
sobriety.) 1598 Scourge, In Lectores, 34. 
Tinkering knaves, Bass blue-coats, tapsters, 
broad-cloth-minded slaves — 

Chaste-vowed. (Sworn to chastity. Un- 
recorded in O.E.D.) 1610 IC. III,37. ’Tis 
I whose vertuous hopes are firmely fixt On 
the fruition of thy chast vow’d love. 

Chilblained. (O.E.D. a. 1602.) 1600 JDE. 
I1I,199. Let clumsie judgements, chilblaind 
gowtie wits Bung up their chiefe content 
within the whoopes Of a stuft dry Fatt: 
(The O.E.D. cites Jonson’s Poetaster, 
V.iii.286., for its first example of this word. 
It has long been recognized that in this 
play Jonson is making fun of Marston's 
inflated vocabulary and fondness for 
neologisms, and the example from Poetaster, 
‘Clumsie chil-blain’d iudgement’, is an 
obvious hit at JDE. By a strange oversight 
the O.E.D. fails to note Jonson’s source.) 

Chunk. (A variant of the echoic Chink, 
sb.° Unrecorded in this sense in O.E.D. 
Marston uses it in JDE where it occurs 
first in the song sung by Mammon the 
Usurer. In the first line of the song and in 
the refrain the word is simply echoic and 
has the sense of Chink,1. i.e. the sound of 
coins striking one another. In the second 
line Chunk may have the sense of Chink, 
+3.pl., ‘Pieces of money’, while in line 6, 
7, and 8 it probably has the sense of Chink, 
4., ‘money in the form of coin’. The 
O.E.D. notes that this sense of chink was 
exceedingly common in the dramatists and 
in songs of the seventeenth century. To 
illustrate these different senses it may be 
worth giving the song in full; there are many 
far worse songs among the plays of the 
period.) 1600 JDE. III,197. 

Chunck, chunck, chunck, chunck, his bagges do 

Tin, 

A merey note with chuncks to sing: 

Those that are farre more yong and wittie 

Are wide from singing such a Dittie 

As Chunck, chunck, chunck, 

Theres Chunck that makes the Lawier prate, 

Theres Chunck that makes a foole of Fate: 

Theres Chunck, that if you will be his, 

Shall make you live in all hearts blis. 

With Chunck, chunck, chunck. 


The word chunk must have sounded odd, 
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for Monsieur John Fo de King ridicules 
Mammon’s use of it, just as Balurdo’s un- 
usual words in A&M are ridiculed by other 


characters in the play. JDE. _ III,201. 
Mounsieur Mamon, Messier: Jounck, 
Jounck. IJbid.202. Grand sot Mamon, 


Pho. phy, phy, phy, a foutra pour vos 
chunck, chunck. 

Cincture. (O.E.D. sb. 1. 1615.) 1600 
JDE. III,199. But let me live Clipt in the 
cincture of a faithful arme. 

Clout. (sb. Applied contemptuously to 
a ragged person. Unrecorded in this sense 
in O.E.D., but cf. Clout, sb.’ 4.b.) 1600 
JDE. W1,181. Reprobate fashion, when 
each ragged clowt . . . Reekes in the face of 


sacred majestie. 

Cobweb lawn. (O.E.D. Obs. A very 
fine transparent lawn. 1603. Only fig. 
example 1616.) 1600 JDE. III,230. My 
friend will murder me, thin Cobweb Lawne 
Burst with each litle breath of tempting 
sweets. (Here Marston’s metaphorical use 
of the term is quasi-figurative.) 

Composure. (O.E.D. 712. A literary 
composition. 1603.) 1601 WYW.  II,232. 
Shall he be crest-falne, if some looser 
braine . . . befilth His slight composures? 

Consul-queller. (One who quells or over- 
comes consuls. Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 
1606 Soph. I1,10. Remember Hannibal, 
yet Hannibal The consul-queller. 

Creating. (O.E.D. vbl.sb. 1605.) 1601 
WYW. I1,257. I never heard him vent a 
sillable Of his owne creating since I knew 
the use Of eyes and eares! 


GUSTAV CROSS. 
The University of Adelaide. 


(To be continued) 


COLONEL FRANCIS HACKER, 
REGICIDE 


HERE was Colonel Francis Hacker, 
who commanded the guard at the 
execution of Charles I, buried after he had 
suffered death at Tyburn? The D.N.B. 
states that his body “is said to have been 
buried in St. Nicholas’, Cole Abbey,” and 
makes reference to J. P. Briscoe’s ‘Old 
Nottinghamshire’, 1881, for further infor- 
mation. Briscoe, a local historian, quotes 
from a pamphlet by G. Gate, 1661, on ‘ The 
Lives, Actions and Executions’ of the 
Regicides that Hacker “ was onely hanged, 
and being cut down he was put in a Herse 
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which was then brought to carry back his 
Body, his Son having begged the same from 
the King, who granted him his father’s 
Body without quartering and accordingly 
buried the same in the city of London”. 
The Colonel had been the only member of 
the family to serve on the Parliamentary 
side. His two brothers had been ardent 
Royalists. 

A. E. Daniell, quoting from Walter 
Thornbury’s ‘Old and New London’, says 
that up to the Restoration the living of St. 
Nicholas, Cole Abbey, was in the patronage 
of the Hacker family, which makes it pro- 
bable that the Colonel’s body was buried 
in the church, but Briscoe ascertained that 
there was no record of the burial in its 
registers. Old St. Nicholas’s was destroyed 
in the Great Fire of London and most likely 
all the bodies there buried were removed 
before the re-building by Sir Christopher 
Wren. Was there any memorial to Hacker 
in the new church which now survives as a 
ruin? 

The Hackers were an old Nottingham- 
shire family, and Briscoe had known one 
of its remote descendants. He says there 
was a tradition in the family, that immedi- 
ately before the king laid his head on the 
block, he turned to the Colonel and said 
“Hacker, you will take care of my body”. 
I think that this has not been recorded else- 
where but it sounds true. S.R. 


Nottingham. 

A GUY FAWKES CELEBRATION 
[NX the cause papers of the Diocesan 

Registry of York appears the interesting 
case of a November the Fifth fire, which 
blazed a little too close for the comfort and 
safety of the incumbent vicar. A protest 
from the minister to such a patriotic display 
put him in a vulnerable position, probably 
anticipated by the antagonist, and he was 
thereupon rudely attacked and _ called 
“ papist or atheist, and not a Protestant.” 
The minister brought the man to trial in the 
ecclesiastical court. 

Under the statute of the fifth year of 
Edward VI against brawling in church or 
churchyards, James Peckett, of the parish of 
Whenby, diocese of York, on the 25th of 
February, 1702, is charged with the follow- 
ing: “Item [we object and article against 
you] That vou the said James Peckett on or 
about the fifth day of November one thou- 
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sand seven hundred and two last past with 
others did make or cause to be made in the 
churchyard of Whenby aforesaid a great 
and vehement fire which fire was soe nigh 
the church that it did much endanger not 
only the church but vicaridge house there- 
unto belonging which was straw thatcht and 
about eight o clock at night on the same day 
You the said James Peckett did in a rude 
and violent manner go in to the said church 
of Whenby Whereupon he the said William 
Wood, clerke as in Duty bound, and at the 
request of severall of the best and most 
substantiall parishioners did apply himself 
to you the said James Peckett and earnestly 
entreated you to remove the said fire 
further from the said church to prevent 
Danger and mischiefe that might happen, 
but you the said James Peckett absolutely 
refused to move the said fire and declared 
it should be and remain there And you 
the said James Peckett were alsoe requested 
by the said James Wood to goe out of the 
said church, which you absolutely refused 
to do, and begunn to quarrell chide and 
brawle in the said church And the said 
Mr. Wood then endeavouring to get you out 
of the said church, You did smite and lay 
violent hands on him the said Mr. Wood 
and tooke hold of his gowne and 
endeavoured to pull him downe and did 
then and there rent and teare his said gowne 
and used many other base and unbecoming 
actions in the said church to the greate 
Damage of him the said Mr. Wood the 
violacion of the statute aforesaid the 
Danger of your own soul and evill Example 
of others. 

“[Item we object and article against you] 
That you the said James Peckett in further 
manifestation of your base temper did in 
the said church and churchyard at the time 
aforesaid, abuse him the said Mr. Wood in 
a very gross manner, called him covetous 
fellow and said and declared that he was no 
Protestant but either papist or Atheist And 
that he was fitter for a swinnard a cobler or 
a Plowman than a Parson with many other 
most base and unbecoming expressions and 
you further declared that you had as good a 
right to the said church and churchyard as 
Mr. Wood, and would stay there in Spight 
of him And you the said James Peckett 
doe still insist in your base carriage to him 
the said Mr. Wood and abuse both in words 
and deeds to the great disturbance of the 
whole parish the state and all of Christian 
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Religion the Danger of your own soule and 
evill Example of others.” 

The which charges the said James Peckett 
denied, and further, “for better satisfaction 
of this venerable Court, he this respondent 
declares that there is not one matter that is 
objected against him in either of the articles 
true.” Signed, James Peckett. 

The first witness for Mr. Wood, John 
Batters of Newbrough, parish of Coxwould, 
yeoman, age twenty-one years, to the 
attestations says “that upon the fifth day 
of November last past he this Deponent 
(being in the Church-yard and Church- 
porch of Whenby articulate) did see the 
articulate James Peckett bring a Kid of 
Whims and lay the same upon a ffire that 
was there kindled in the church-yard within 
five or six yards of the church, which burnt 
and blazed so high, that the church and 
especially the vicaridge house (which was 
thatch’d with straw) was in great Dainger 
of being burnt thereby; Upon which the 
articulate Mr. Wood came out of his said 
house into the churchyard and said there 
should not be a fire there and desired the 
same might be removed and made in an- 
other place; and the said Mr. Wood going 
into the Church and finding the said James 
Pecket therein, he desired him the said 
James Pecket to go out and not stay there 
makeing of a Disturbance, but the said 
James Pecket refused to go out and 
quarrelled and brawled with the said Mr. 
Wood, and layd violent hands upon him and 
tore his Gowne, and used many other un- 
becoming actions in the said Church, by 
calling him a covetous fellow and saying 
that he was no Protestant but a Papist or 
Atheist; And that he was fitter for a 
Swinnard, a Cobler or Plowman than a 
Parson, And said that he had as good 
Right to the Church and Churchyard as the 
said Mr. Wood had, and would stay there 
in spight of him, with several other scandal- 
ous Expressions to the Disturbance of the 
parishioners and others then and there 
present, [and further he knows not to 
depose.] ” 

William Lee of Whenby, yeoman, sixty 
years of age, testifies to the same in almost 
identical words, adding only that the said 
James Pecket “being Ringing in the said 
Church, Mr. Wood desired him to give over 
and Cease the Belle,” thus making more 
specific the disturbance within the church. 
John Scott of Whenby, yeoman, age thirty 
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years, testifies to the second charge adding 
that James Pecket did say and declare “ that 
he [Mr. Wood] was certainly either a papist 
or an Atheist and no protestant or parson, 
and that if the said Mr. Wood would put of 
[sic] his Gowne he would desire no more 
satisfaction.” 

John Lee, aged seventeen years, testifies 
that “he saw the articulate James Peckett 
quarrel with the said Mr. Wood and lay 
violent hands on him and teare his Gowne 
very much, and this Deponent heard him 
tell the said Mr. Wood that he might tent 
his whinn kids, and held up his hands at 
him in a threatning manner.” 

John Sanderson, yeoman, aged thirty- 
three, “ heard him speaking of the said Mr. 
Wood, says these words, what he is—(mean- 
ing the said Mr. Wood as this Deponent 
then understood)—is he a papist or is he an 
Atheist, what is he, he is not a parson 
surely.” 

And last, Matthew Bowes, blacksmith, age 
thirty years, testifies “that this Deponent 
was in the Church of Whenby articulate 
upon the fifth day of November last past 
with the articulate Mr. Wm. Wood and the 
articulate James Pecket, when and where 
there was a quarrel between the said Mr. 
Wood and James Pecket, but this Deponent 
did not see him tear the said Mr. Wood’s 
gowne nor lay violent hands on him, nor 
hear him call him any of the ill Names 
articulate [and other he knows not to 
depose] saving that the said Mr. Wood told 
the said James Pecket that he had stoln his 
whinn Kids, who replyed to him that if he 
feared so, he might set one to tent them.” 

The case, which was entered in the Act 
Book of the Chancery Court on December 
10, 1702, runs on to the tenth of March, 
when Peckett pleads “in forma pauperis”. 
The last entry, April 1, 1703, indicates that 
the case was dropped. 


York. RUTH Mary FAuUROT. 


MORE “GEORGICS ” ECHOES 
IN “CYDER” 


OUBTLESS the great popularity of 
parodic literature in the eighteenth 
centurv lay largely in the piquancy of 
recognition for an age still steeped in the 
classics. Certainly John Phillips’ Cyder 


(1708) was calculated to give that pleasure 
Some hitherto unremarked 


in extenso. 
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parallels in accessible sources’ may add to 
twentieth century relish for that poem. 

Philips’ boast of “the Theme as yet un- 
sung ” (I, 6) is reminiscent of Virgil’s “ qua 
nulla priorum/Castaliam molli devertitur 
orbita clivo.””* 

The advice (I, 126-136) to the farmer to 
apply himself, 

... else, false Hopes 

He cherishes, nor will his Fruit expect 

Th’ autumnal Season, but, in Summer's Pride, 

When other Orchats smile, abortive fail. 
seems modelled on Georgics, i, 155-59, 
“quod nisi et adsiduis herbam insectabere 
rastris,” etc. 

The long passage (I, 137-247) describing 
the dire effects of summer’s intense heat and 
the upheaval and sinking of the ancient city 
of Ariconium recalls Virgil’s ‘‘ Hic quondam 
morbo caeli miseranda coorta est / tem- 
pestas totoque autumni incanduit aestu,” 
etc. (iii, 478-79 ff.), where he describes the 
plague. that descended and ravaged the 
country. 

The passage (I, 249/250 ff.) describing the 
loves and aversions of the plants is clearly 
an imitation of Virgil’s account of the Sway 
of Love in all creation (iii, 242 ff.). 

“Let sage Experience teach thee all the 
Arts ” (I, 326) is in echo of “ Sunt alii, quos 
ipse via sibi repperit usus.” (ii, 22) 

The advice (I, 393-404) about frightening 
off the crop-thieving birds, especially the 
reference to Priapus is (with reverse of the 
reasoning) derived from Virgil’s “et custos 
furum atque avium cum falce saligna / 
Hellespontiaci servet tutela Priapi.” (iv, 110- 
111) 

“ Alcinous’ Groves” (I, 457) is Virgil's 
“ Alcinoi silvae ” (ii, 87). oe 

The passage (I, 580-87) praising England's 
resources above those of exotic realms is 
modelled on a_ similar passage in the 
Georgics (ii, 136-176) beginning “Sed 

*W. P. Mustard, “ Virgil’s Georgics and_ the 
British Poets,” American Journal of Philology, 
XXIX (1908), 1-32, Pe 5 out fifteen Georgics 
parallels, g.v. M. G, Lloyd Thomas, ed., The 
Poems of John Philips (The Percy Reprints, No. X), 
Oxford, 1927, purposely omits any references to 
parallels, referring the reader to Charles Dunster’s 
edition of Cyder published in 1791. Since the 
latter is very difficult of access (I have not been 
able to see a copy), the parallels cited here (twenty- 
two in all), along with those cited by Mustard, pro- 
vide a convenient source of reference. 

*Georgics, iii, 292-93. For wider usefulness, 
citations of the Georgics (hereafter given in the 
text) are to The Loeb Classical Library edition of 
Virgil (2 vols.) translated and edited by H. Rush- 
ton Fairclough, volume I. 
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neque Medorum silvae . . . laudibus Italiae 
certent...” In the same place in Cyder 
appears “ Can Tmolus’ Head / Vie with our 
Safron Odours?” This, mutatis mutandis, 
is taken from “nonne vides, croceos ut 
Tmolus odores.” (i, 56) 

Though the choices differ, Philips’ 

O, ye Gods! might I 

Elect my Fate, my happiest Choice should be 

A fair, and modest Virgin........... 

ga ee But if the Stars 

potent, these my better Hopes oppose, 

May I, at least, the sacred Pleasures know 

Of strictest Amity ... (I, 688-696) 
is an interesting variation of Georgics, ii, 
475-489: “Me vero primum deluces ante 
omnia Musae,” etc. 

In Book II of Cyder, 


but with timely Care 
Shave the Goat’s shaggy Beard, least thou too 


ate, 
In vain should’st seek a Strainer... (11. 87-89) 
is reminiscent of Virgil’s 
nec minus interea barbas incanaque menta 
Cinyphii tondent hirci saetasque comantis 
usum in castrorum . (iii, 311-13) 


Philip’s “‘ A frugal Man I knew, / Rich 
in one barren Acre,” etc. (II, 117-135) is 
none other than Virgil’s “old Corycian” 
(iv, 125-146) in English dress. 

The advice (II, 146-161) not to “let thy 
Avarice tempt thee to withdraw / The 
Priest’s appointed Shares,” etc., recalls 
Virgil’s reminder to the farmer: “in primis 
venerare deos,” etc. (i, 338-350) 

The passage on reading the signs of the 
heavens (II, 162-169) derives from Virgil’s 
“Atque haec ut certis possemus discere sig- 
nis, / aestusque pluviasque ... / ipse pater 
statuit, quid menstrua luna moneret,” etc. 
(i, 351-53 ff.) 

The lines on “Happy /Jérne,” the 
“ Belgae,” “‘ Petsora, and Islandic Coasts,” 
the “‘ Nile,” “ Taprobane,” “ Borneo,” and 
“Columbus’ World” (Il, 223-274) are 
Philips’ counterpart of Virgil’s “aspice et 
extremis domitum cultoribus orbem / 
Eoasque domos Arabum pictosque Gel- 
onos,” etc. (ii, 114-135)° 

The passage on the recreations of the 
farmer after the season’s work is done (II, 
363-383, beginning “The Farmer’s Toil is 
done .. .”) is comparable to several passages 
in the Georgics : 


*The line “What need to treat of distant 
Climes . . .” (II, 238) is modelled specifically on 
Virgil's “‘ Quid tibi pastores Libyae . . .” (iii, 339.) 
This entire passage in Virgil (iii, 339-383) is also 
raed to “Happy Jérne,” etc., passage in 

ips. 
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frigoribus parto agricolae plerumque fruuntur 
mutuaque inter se laeti convivia curant. 
invitat genialis hiems curasque resolvit (i, 300-02) 
non aliam ob culpam Baccho caper omnibus aris 
caeditur ... (ii, 380-81) 
et te, Bacche, vocant per carmina laeta... 

(ii, 388) 


and particularly 
venit hiems: teritur Sicyonia baca trapetis (ii, 5-9) 
and 


ipse dies agitat festos fususque per herbam, 
ignis ubi in medio et socii cratera coronant, 
te libans, Lenaee .. . (ii, 527-29) 


“When the Gnossian Crown / Leads on 
expected Autumn” (II, 439-440) is Virgil’s 
“ Gnosiaque ardentis . . . stella Coronae” 
(i, 222). 

The passage 


Ye Heav’nly Powers, that guard 
The British Isles, such dire Events remove 
as 5 ale hee Oka _- nor let Civil Broils 
Ferment from Social Cups ... (II, 479-482 ff.) 


is a cleverly facetious parody of Virgil's 
solemn “ Di patrii” invocation (i, 498-514). 

“Her Pruning-hooks extended into 
Swords,” etc. (II, 517-19) Anglicizes Virgil’s 
“|. . curvae rigidum falces conflantur in 
ensem.”’ (i, 508) 

Philips’ “. . . then was no Regard / Of 
Right, or Wrong . . .” is reminiscent of 
Virgil’s “ quippe ubi fas versum atque nefas 
‘ce Gg avon 

Finally, the panegryric to Anne (“ Now 
we exult, by mighty ANNA’s Care,” etc., II, 
525 ff.) and the sketch of the growth of 
Britain’s unity and security (II, 535-562) are, 
discounting the necessary’ differences, 
strongly suggestive of Virgil’s pictures of the 
emergence of the arts after the Golden Age, 
Georgics, i, 125 ff., beginning “ante lovem 
nulli subigebant arva coloni.. .” 

Philips’ mastery of the parodic recall 
never ceases to amaze. It is particularly 
interesting to observe, in some of the 
examples cited above, the quiet facetiousness 
of the application he makes of his Virgilian 
echoes. JouN M. ADEN. 
Vanderbilt University 


WELSTED’S LINES TO THE DUKE 
OF BUCKINGHAM 


AMONG the poems attributed to Leonard 

Welsted by Giles Jacob in his The 
Poetical Register’ is one called “To the 
Duke of Buckingham, on his Essay on 
Poetry.” John Nichols, the eighteenth- 
century editor of Welsted’s Works,’ con- 
jectured that the poem was written in 1709, 
1 [I, 227-228. * London, 1787. See p. xvi. 
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but stated that he had not been able to 
meet with it. The author of the recent 
biographical study of Welsted,* Mr. Daniel 
Fineman, adds that he too has been unable 
to uncover such an early poem. 

Welsted’s poem is to be found in the Yale 
Library copy of a volume entitled POEMS/ 
On/Several Occasions./By the Earls of/ 
ROSCOMMON,/And/DORSET, &c./ — 
[Ornament] /=/LONDON: /Printed for E. 
CURLL, MDCCXIV. The volume is the 
very one listed by A. E. Case as No. 278 in 
his A Bibliography of English Poetical 
Miscellanies, 1521-1750. Near the end of 
the volume occurs Buckingham’s An Essay 
upon Poetry (pp. 153-169). On the verso 
of the half-title page announcing the Duke’s 
poem occurs Welsted’s lines with the head- 
ing, “On the following Essay: By Mr. 
Welsted.” 

Because the poem is only eighteen lines 
long and is also one of the more graceful 
written by Welsted, it seems not amiss to 
give the text of it here. 


On the following ESSAY : 
By Mr. WELSTED. 


Here the Young Muse instructed how to sing, 
Forms for the distant Flight her tender Wing ;° 
As in a Mirror, here, delights to view, 
What Ornaments are false, and what are true: 
Here ev'ry — Grace and Virtue sees, 
And learns with Pain, and reaches by degrees. 
So when bright Buckingham her Charms displays, 
And Envy’s self is tortur’d into Praise : 
There meaner Beauties fix their Eyes alone, 
And by her Dress and Mien design their own. 
All see Perfection in Zelinda’s Air, 
Copy her Form, and practice to be Fair. 
Her Grace of Shape and Motion still they view, 
While she expresses still some Grace that’s new. 
Each Nymph by faint Resemblance aims to 

please : 

This slides into her Step, that gains her Ease : 
Some her fine Feature, some assume her Pride: 
All steal Zelinda, and her Charms divide. 


Yale University. AUBREY WILLIAMS. 


* Leonard Welsted: Gentleman Poet of the Au- 
gustan Age (Philadelphia, 1950). See pp. 48n., 114. 

‘Oxford. Printed for the Bibliographical Society 
at the University Press, 1935. 

‘If the poem was written in 1709 one cannot 
disregard entirely the faint possibility that these 
lines may have prompted Pope in An Essay on 
Criticism, 735-36: 

The Muse, whose early Voice you taught to Sing, 

Prescrib’d her Heights, and prun’d her tender 

Wing... 

Zelinda is the subject of several poems by Wel- 
sted. Nichols (p. xiv) says that Welsted’s second 
wife was the Zelinda of his poems. But Welsted’s 
second marriage evidently occurred about 1724; 
his second wife could hardly be, therefore the 
Zelinda of 1709. See Fineman, pp. 103, 116-17. 
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CHARLES BRIETZCKE’S DIARY 
(May, June, 1761) 
(Continued from page 445) 

Mon. 18th. Some News from Belleisle today, 
which Place is not yet taken, my Bror. was 
well when I heard from him. Sir Harry 
Erskine was with Us twice today, He is rather 
troublesome but I am always civil to him & 
every Body else, particularly those that are so 
well known to my Ld. as he is. Notwith- 
standing all the Jealousies which it is evident 
to me there are upon my being up Stairs & 
having a 100£ p. annm, I care not a Straw 
for any of them, as my Ld. seems pleased, & 
I am sure I can but be the same, and if there 
was ever a Thought of putting any Body there 
in my Room as Milburne has hinted, I am 
inclined to think Mr. Weston has altered it, I 
have been told by many, especially Milburne 
(who has a little Spite in him) that one of the 
young Clerks would be put there, but I believe 
not till I have something better. 


Tue. 19th. Mr. Fraser who took his Leave of 
me last Friday, did not set out for Germany as 
he intended. I must say, He is a lucky Man 
to have 200£ p. annm. Pension & this place of 
Commissary abroad is 3£ a Day, besides the 
advantages he had during the Time he was 
Secry. with Mr. Mann at the late King’s 
decease were very great. Rainy Weather. 


Wed. 20th. More Rain. Ld. Egremont one 
of our Plenipotentiaries at Augsbourg was at 
my Lord twice today, & the Marquis of 
Granby. 


Thur. 21st. Mr. Thos. Lesley did not see My 
Ld. today, He is one of the Courtiers there. 
Mr. Stanley was to take his Leave of my Ld. 
today, & sets out not till the 25th on acct. of 
Mr. Bussy’s not being able to be at Calais to 
the 23rd. as at Ist. proposed. 


Frid. 22nd May. Earl Powis, who succeeds 
the late Ld. Edgcumbe as Comptroller of the 
Household, was to pay his Respects to My Ld. 
walked in the Green Park with Miss Cuire & 
bowed to Lady Harrington, who is always 
extreemly civil. Axton drank Tea with Us & 
I walked with Him in the Park & Lieut. Terry, 
who sets off to Morrow for Belleisle to join 
the Forces there. 


Sat. 23rd. I called upon Mr. Axton & we see 
Henry 7th’s Chapel & the Banners of the 
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Knights Elect of the Bath hanging up My Lord 
does not come till 1 of a SatY as he goes always 
with the Kg. to Kew. My Lord Granby was 
to take his Leave of My Lord today. & Lord 
Mansfield sat & talked with me in my Room 
this Mg. before my Lord came. 


Sun. 24th. In Chapel & then walkd in the 
Park as usual I see Miss Stanley, but I have 
no Hopes now. She is a dear cruel Girl drank 
Tea at Lady Lindores & walkd with Miss 
Hayes etc. 


Mon. 25th. Mr. Wood introduced Capt. 
Howe to My Ld this Mg. who was just arrived 
Express from Belleisle which Place is not yet 
taken, tho’ we have great Hopes of it. wrote 
Lady Harrington a Note about it walkd in the 
Park this Evg. with (blank). 


Tues. 26th. Up at 6. & work with Mr. 
Jenkinson till 9, who told me by all Means to 
go & see the Procession of the Knights of the 
Bath in Wes’ Hall, so I went Home & drest, 
& took my Sis's there. the sight was fine, but 
not so much so as I thought, Miss Lesley & 
Miss Hayes were there, & Lord Hereford. 
I left them & went to my Office where I staid 
till 3. Mr. Wright attended up Stairs till I 
came. 


Wed. 27th. A Great Levee today The Duke 
of Newcastle Mr. Secry. Pitt & Lord Hard- 
wick were in Conference till 5. at which late 
Hours I find the distance to Somerset House 
very great. Lord Holderness was to see my 
Lord today, who was extreemly civil to me & 
wished me Joy of the good Way I was in, & 
really behaved quite genteel & did me much 
honnour. very different from what I ever 
experienced from Him during the 5 years I 
served Him faithfully. however it is now a 
Pleasure to me that I have weathered all the 
Storms of that disagreable Time which I shall 
never forget, & I hope it will be a proper 
Lesson for me the Remainder of my Life. 
wrote with Mr Jenkinson in his Room. I 
always almost do his Jobbs of the Memorial 
Kind, Historical Etc. 


Thur. 28th. A rainy Day & very much like 
the Junes we have in the CoY which are always 
rainy I observe, I have clean shoes & stockings 
at the Office to put on. Mr Jenkinson who is 
very civil to me upon all Occasions, especially 
when we are always up Stairs, told me he had 
not received any Thing yet from Mr. Larpent. 
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Frid. 29th. Mr. Brooksbank, an acquaintance 
of Mr. Shadwell’s waited but did not see 
My Ld. 


Sat. 30th. May. Sr. JoPh Yorks, one of our 
Plenipotentiaries at Augsbourg, waited on My 
Lord to Day but did not see Him. 


Mon. Ist. June. Mr. Brooksbank see my Ld. 
today & Sr. H. Erskine as usual. A rainy 
Day. I dined with Mr. Jenkinson & after 
dinner Talked or Many subjects, lots about 
the Office, Mr. Wace & other Things. 


Tue. 2nd. More Rain today. Bad Weather 
for June tho’ it is not uncommon in this 
Country to have a bad Month or Two in 
Summer. 


Wed. 3rd. Mr. Bussy, who resided here in 
the same Station as Mr. Stanley does at Paris, 
was to see My Lord today, He is a little 
deformed Man, but very clever. Mr. Wace 
told me, He is to transact My Lord Egre- 
mont’s Business, to receive his Money as 
Minister to the Congress at Augsbourg etc. 


Thur. 4th. King’s Birth Day as well as my 
own, weather mended upon It. Mr. Wright 
dined with me & at Night I went to the Ball . 
into the Gallery. 


Frid. 5th. Walkd in the Park this Evg. with 
Miss Edwards & Miss Harbord, which was 
pleasant enough they Complained of it’s being 
cold, but I can’t say I felt it, it would be bad 
Weather indeed to be cold at this Time of the 
Year. 


Sat. 6th. As my Ld. don’t come from Kew 
till 1, I sat & walkd in the Green Park, Lady 
Lindores calld at my Office & I went & met 
her in the Park. calld upon Mr. Klust, who 
has been ill ever since My Lord has been in 
the Office. I found Him better than I expected, 
as usual when I can, took a Walk in the Park 
this Evg. 


Sun. 7th. I rode with Mr. Crisp in his Chair 
over the Road from Islington to the Doghouse 
Bar,: which will be as magnificent as useful, 
walkd in the Green Park where I see Miss 
Stanley (cruel Girl) with her Pappa but I don’t 
offer to take any Notice of her expecially with 
her Pappa, & see her in the lower Park where 


* Near Windmill Hill, Old Street, E.C. 
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I walkd with Miss Woods, drank Tea at Home 
& walkd in the Park this Evg with Fane 
Watkins etc. see Mrs. Fraser there as I do 
often, She is as civil now as She has been rude 
since her Husbands gone, & is pleased to do 
the Honor now to speak to me, but I am 
always the same & I hope to be always so. 


Mon. 8th. I am always up Stairs now while 
my Ld. is there, & it appears to me I shall 
remain so. Dutch Mail came in about 3, 
which kept me till 5, in the Evg. busy writing 
the Extract, which was very unintellidgible in 
Mr. Weston’s Hand, drank Tea with Mr. 
Jenkinson, supped with Mrs. Armitage & the 
Family upon Asparagus, & took my Leave of 
her as She sets out tomorrow Mg. early for 
Margate with Mrs. Hoskins. 


(Communicated by Miss ELMA HAILEy) 
(To be continued) 


MRS. PIOZZI AND THE METRES 
OF BOETHIUS 
iu 


is well known that Mrs. Piozzi had 

difficulty in finding sufficient material 
to complete the second volume of her 
Letters to and from the late Samuel Johnson, 
LL.D. (1788) and that to achieve her aim 
she exercised a measure of freedom in 
expanding letters.‘ She further extended the 
volume by printing certain poems, notably 
some verse translations of Metres of 
Boethius’ Consolation of Philosophy on 
which she and Johnson had worked in 1765. 
As printed, the majority of the poems are 
headed “Translated by Dr. Johnson and 
Mrs. Piozzi”, one poem is headed “ Trans- 
lated by Dr. Johnson”, whilst the first two 
bear no statement as to the translator. In 
their joint productions her lines are differ- 
entiated from his by being printed in italics. 
Thus three of the poems at most were 
entirely by Johnson, and the remainder 
contained much of her work. The Preface, 
however, states that “ many he did entirely 
himself”, and since “ many ” can hardly be 
used correctly of three poems the inference 
seems to be that there was a stage during 
the preparation of the volume when Mrs. 
Piozzi intended to publish all the transla- 
tions—including those for which she was 
solely responsible—without differentiating 
between his work and her own, and thus 


2 See e.g. J. L. Clifford, Hester Lynch Piozzi, 
2nd. ed. (1952), p. 229f. & p. 306f. 
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suggesting his share to be more considerable 
than it actually was. This was no more 
than one stage in the compilation of the 
volume: originally—as Mrs. Thrale—she 
had noted that her lines should be italicised 
(MS_ Ryl.Eng.538, £38) and, at another 
stage, some of the translations entirely her 
own were printed under her name (ibid, 
f.46), but from the published volume all the 
poems in which Johnson had no part were 
excluded. 

In a draft of another preface (ibid, f.2) 
which was written to answer the unfavour- 
able criticism of her publication of her own 
letters but never printed, the exact amount 
of Johnson’s contribution is made clear: 
“The three shortest given here . . . he did 
entirely himself.” It is notable that this 
second preface contains errors of grammar 
and style which had already been corrected 
(by Strahan or Cadell?) in the printing of 
the first. 

The device of italicisation conceals the 
nature of the translators’ collaboration: in 
most (but not all) cases she produced an 
expanded rendering which Johnson reduced 
to a more concise form. In making such 
corrections he did not consult the original 
at every line, preferring sometimes merely 
to improve on her version: thus in Bk.III 
Metre 3 it is she who is responsible for the 
weak rendering of cura mordax (though he 
has improved her version by the introduc- 
tion of a chiasmus), and in Bk.III Metre 12 
it is she who is responsible for Orpheus’ 
excessive speed of entry into Hades and for 
the re-arrangement of the order in which 
he meets the creatures of the Underworld.” 


J. GILMOUR. 


* Her draft and his corrections may be found in 
The Poems of Samuel Johnson, ed. D. Nichol 
Smith & E. L. McAdam (1941), p. 143f. 


WHITE SOUP 


[N S. Kaye-Smith and G. B. Stern's book, 

“ Talking of Jane Austen,” towards the 
end of Chapter VIII, it is said that someone 
put forward the theory that “ white soup” 
referred to a mixture for whitening foot- 
men’s hair. It may be worth noting that, in 
“Emma Darwin,” H. E. Litchfield, 
daughter of Charles Darwin, says, “ My 
mother used to tell us that, at these balls, 
they had white soup and pikelets for refresh- 
ment.” This would be about 1830. 


D. S. Spence, M.B. 
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TWO WORDSWORTH LETTERS 


THE two letters of Wordsworth which 
follow have not hitherto been pub- 
lished. The first describes the poet’s re- 
action to a suggestion that he issue a selec- 
tion of his poems, and is characteristic of his 
dry, keen humour. The second, one of the 
latest letters of Wordsworth that has sur- 
vived—only two in De Selincourt’s edition 
are later—reveals once more Wordsworth’s 
deep mourning for his eldest daughter. 

I have been unable to identify the corre- 
spondents to whom the letters are addressed. 


Rydal Mount, near Kendal 
Westmorland 
Janry 30th, 1828. 
Sir 
Your Letter was not put into my hands 
till yesterday, on my return home after 
an absence of a few weeks.—’ A pro- 


‘A list of the places in which new Wordsworth 
letters have appeared since the edition of Ernest De 
Selincourt, The Letters of William and Dorothy 
Wordsworth (Oxford, 1935-1939), may be useful: 
L. N. Broughton, “Some Early Nineteenth- 
Century Letters Hitherto Unpublished,” Nineteenth 
Century Studies, ed. Herbert Davis et al. (Ithaca, 
1940), pp. 47-88; J. E. Wells, ‘‘ Wordsworth and 
Church ony ‘Airey-Force Valley,” MLR, 
XXXV (1940), 350-354; W. M. Parker, ‘* Words- 
worth to John Scott,’ TLS, December 7, 1941, p. 
660: Some Letters of the Wordsworth Family, ed. 
L. N. Broughton (Ithaca, 1942); Letters of Dora 
Wordsworth, ed. H. P. Vincent (Chicago, 1944), 
RP: 40-42, 64-65, 66-68; R. F. Metzdorf, “A New 

ordsworth Letter,” MLN, LIX (1944), 168-170; 
Russell Noyes, ‘* Wordsworth’s Letter to William 
Collins, R. A.,"" MLN LXI (1946), 403-405; W. T. 
Bandy, “An Uncollected Letter from Wordsworth 
to Crofton Croker,” MLR, XLIII (1948), 242; 
Geoffrey Bullough, “The Wordsworth-Laing 
Letters.” MLR, XLVI (1951), 1-15; J. S. Lyon, 
“Wordsworth and_ Ticknor,’” PMLA, LXVI 
(1951), 432-440; Paul M. Zall, ‘‘ Wordsworth and 
Copyright,” TLS, October 16, 1953, p. 668; M. K. 
Joseph, ‘Charles Aders,” Auckland University 
College Bulletin, No. 43, English Series, No. 6 
(1953); J. R. MacGillivray, “An Early Poem and 
Letter by Wordsworth,” RES, N. S. V. (1954), 
62-66; The Letters of Sara Hutchinson, ed. Kath- 
leen Coburn (Toronto, 1954), pp. xxix-xxx, 427- 
428; Paul M. Zall, “ Wordsworth and the Copy- 
right Act of 1842," PMLA, LXX (March 1955), 
135-137; Madison C. Bates, “A New Wordsworth 
Letter: Lyrical Ballads and John Taylor,” HLB, 
IX Goring 1955), 273-282 ; Russell Noyes, ‘“‘Words- 
worth’s Unpublished Letter to Thomas Wilkinson,” 
Notes and Queries, N.S. II (June 1955), 262. 

I should like to thank Mr. R. Norris Williams, 
2nd, and the Historical Society of Pennsylvania for 
their generous permission to publish these letters. 

I have not included cancelled words; otherwise 
I have reproduced the letters as exactly as possible. 

* Actually, for nearly three months. Wordsworth 
left Rydal Mount on October 24, 1827 and visited 
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posal, of the same kind has been repeat- 
edly urged upon me by Mr. Allan Cunn- 
ingham, viz—that I would make a selec- 
tion of my own Poetry to be circulated 
among the Scottish Peasantry, in a cheap 
Form;’ to which I have replied that I 
should be utterly at a loss what portions 
to select; and I may add that at present 
nothing of the sort could be done without 
permission of my Publishers, who have an 
interest in the Edition of my Works 
collected last year.— My present intention 
is to forward your Letter to Messrs 
Longmans; if they object, there is of 
course an end to the matter till this 
Edition is all disposed of; if they do not; 
it will then be for me to consider, whether 
it is prudent to consent to the choice 
pieces or passages of my Poetry being 
presented to the public in this manner; in 
homelier language, to the plumbs being 
picked out of five expensive Volumes, the 
whole of which have probably not yet 
brought to their Author a return equal 
to what one of the slightest novels of the 
season may produce.— You will excuse 
this narrow, though not narrow-minded 
view of the case; for I take it without 
scruple, having never composed a line for 
the sake of pelf—though I sometimés 
published from that immediate motive; 
and in so doing, as if the Muses resented 
even that indignity I have, through the 
intermeddling* of the periodical critics, 
been disappointed. 

(The remainder of the letter and the 

signature have been cut away.] 


My Dear Sir, 

Pray accept my thanks for your 
remembrance of me at this season. The 
celery seed which you kindly send has 
been put into the hands of my Man- 
servant who will have it sown and will 
take care’ of it 

I am glad to have the account which 


Lowther Castle, Coleorton, Birmingham, and Here- 
ford. See Letters of William and Dorothy Words- 
worth, The Later Years, 1, 276-291. ; 

* See the same, I, 127, 290. For Allan Cunning- 
ham (1784-1842), poet, miscellaneous writer. and 
secretary to Sir Francis Chantrey, see DNB. It 
was not until 1831 that Wordsworth allowed a 
selection of his ry, made by Joseph Hine, to be 
published; see Letters, Later Years, Il, 555 and 


note. 
* Inserted above the line. : : 
* The words “ take care”’ are not entirely certain. 
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you give of Mr Justice Talfourd.* He 
will I am sure do credit to himself in his 
high office— With much pleasure I return 
your good wishes—as to my own family 
you will be sorry to hear that some time 
ago we lost our. only _ surviving 
Daughter—’ a most severe affliction to us. 
She was the third of our five children that 
have been taken from us by death.’ But 
we all are born to feel in someway or other 
that this is a world of trial. Believe me 
my dear Sir faithfully your much obliged 
Wm Wordsworth 

24th Decr. 1849 
Rydal Mount 
Ambleside 

DAVID BONNELL GREEN. 


‘For Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd (1795-1854), 
lawyer, dramatist, and critic, see William S. Ward, 
“An Early Champion of Wordsworth: Thomas 
Noon Talfourd,” PMLA, LXVIII (1953), 992-1000, 
and DNB. “His career at the bar was terminated 
by his elevation to the bench in the court of 
common pleas.” 

? Dora Quillinan (1804-1847). 

* Thomas (1806-1812) and Catherine (1808-1812) 
also predeceased their parents, John (1803-1875) 
and William (1810-1883) survived them. 


SOUTHEY, AND WORDSWORTH’S 
“THE IDIOT BOY” 


OUTHEY’S comment on “The Idiot 
Boy” in his review of Lyrical Ballads 
is well known: “Upon this subject the 
author has written nearly 500 lines. . . 
No tale less deserved the labour that appears 
to have been bestowed upon this. It 
resembles a Flemish picture in the worth- 
lessness of its design and the excellence of 
its execution.”’ Some years ago Mr. Jack 
Simmons printed another comment made by 
Southey in a letter to his friend C. W. W. 
Wynn: “. . . though ‘The Idiot Boy’ is 
sadly dilated, it is very well done.”? Both 
statements concede the excellence of Words- 
worth’s execution, both condemn the 
excessive length of the poem. Southey’s 
unflattering summary of Wordsworth’s 
poem, published in the review, supports his 
criticism: 
Betty Foy’s neighbour Susan Gale is in- 


‘an YA Critical Review, XXIV (October, 1798), pp. 

"Southey (New Haven, 1948), p. 78. This letter, 
dated December 17, 1798, establishes beyond doubt 
Southey’s authorship of the article in The Critical 
Review just alluded to. 
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disposed; and no one can be conveniently 
sent for the doctor but Betty’s idiot boy. 
She therefore puts him upon her poney 
[sic], at eight o’clock in the evening, gives 
him proper directions, and returns to take 
care of her sick neighbour. Johnny is 
expected with the doctor by eleven; but 
the clock strikes eleven, and twelve, and 
one, without the appearance of Johnny or 
the doctor. Betty’s restless fears become 
insupportable; and she now leaves her 
friend to look for her idiot son. She goes 
to the doctor’s house, but hears nothing 
of Johnny. About five o’clock, however, 
she finds him sitting quietly upon his 
feeding poney. As they go home they 
meet old Susan, whose apprehensions have 
cured her, and brought her out to seek 
them; and they all return home merrily 
together (p. 198). 


It is very likely that Southey’s opinion was 
much influenced by his having himself 
published a poem called “The Idiot” in 
The Morning Post for June 30, 1798, two 
months before Lyrical Ballads appeared. 
“The Idiot” was unsigned, as were most 
of Southey’s numerous contributions to the 
Post,’ and never published in his later 
collections. As Maurice H. Fitzgerald 
remarks, in his Oxford edition of Southey’s 
Poems (1909): “ There are probably other 
verses contributed by Southey to The Morn- 
ing Post, The Courier, and other newspapers 
still lying unclaimed and uncollected in the 
columns in which they saw the light” 
(p. 748). “ The Idiot,” though it does not 
achieve the beauties that for some readers 
save Wordsworth’s poem from bathos, does 
tell in sixty lines an episode more compelling 
than the aimless rambles of Wordsworth’s 
similar character. 


*In a letter to C. W. W. Wynn, April 4, 1798, 
Southey describes his agreement to furnish un- 
signed verses; his son says that he received a 
guinea a week (Charles Cuthbert Southey, The 
Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey, New 
York, 1855, p. 102). . 

‘The Oxford edition of Southey’s Poems (a selec- 
tion) mentions first publication in The Morning 
Post, 1798, for twenty-two of his shorter poems. 
There are five others in the edition prepared by 
Southey in 1837. Because of their similarity to 
known contributions, I believe that the following 
three anonymous poems in The Morning Post for 
1798 were also by Southey: ‘‘ A Summer Evening, 
July 7; ‘“‘ The Murderer,” July 14; ‘“‘ The Morning 
Mists.” October 11. Of Southey’s acknowledged 
contributions to the Post, none appeared in June 
(when “The Idiot” was published), July, or 
October. 
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The Idiot*® 


The Circumstances Related in the 
Following Ballad Happened Some Years 
Since in Herefordshire. 


It had pleased God to form poor Ned, 
A thing of idiot mind. — 

Yet to the poor, unreas’ning man, 
God hath not been unkind. 


Old Sarah lov’d her helpless child, 
Whom helplessness made dear, 

And life was happiness to him 
Who had no hope nor fear. 


She knew his wants, and understood 
Each half artic’late call, 

And he was everything to her, 
And she to him was all. 


And so for many a {eat they dwelt, 
Nor knew a wish beside, 

But age at length on Sarah came, 
And she fell sick and died. 


He tried in vain to waken her, 
And call’d her o’er and o’er 

They told him she was dead—the sound 
To him no import bore. 


They clos’d her eyes and shrouded her, 
And he stood wond’ring by, 

And when they bore her to the grave, 
He follow’d silently. 


They laid her in the narrow house, 
The sung the fun’ral stave ; 

But when the fun’ral train dispers’d, 
He loiter’d by the grave. 


The rabble boys who us’d to jeer 
Whene’er they saw poor Ned, 

Now stood and watch’d him at the grave, 
And not a word they said. 


They came and went and came again, 
Till night at last came on, 

And still he loiter’d by the grave, 
*Till all to rest were gone. 


* This text is taken from The Morning Post. On 
July 21, 1798, the poem appeared in Sarah Farley's 
Bristol Journal. For the last stanza as printed 
above, the following two stanzas were substituted : 


But, hapless Boy, he now found out 
His efforts were in vain, 

Sarah would warmth again ne’er feel, 
Her eyes ne’er ope again. 


Heaven pitying, saw the Wretch had lost 
The only Friend it gave: 

Then shortly had his lifeless limbs 
Convey’d to Sarah’s grave. 


Robert Mayo, “The Contemporaneity of the 
: ical Ballads,” PMLA, LXIX (June, 1954), 
499-500, found the poem in the Sporting Magazine 
for October, 1798. He discusses briefly its parallels 
with Wordsworth’s poem, but does not consider the 
question of its authorship. 
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And when he found himself alone, 
He swift remov'd the clay 

And rais’d the coffin up in haste, 
And bore it swift away. 


And when he reach’d his hut, he laid 
The coffin on the floor, 

And with the eagerness of joy, 
He barr’d the cottage door. 


And out he took his mother’s corpse, 
And plac’d it in her chair, 

And then he heapt the hearth, and blew 
The kindling fire with care. 


He plac’d his mother in her chair, 
And in her wonted place, 

And blew the kindling fire, that shone 
Reflected on her face: 


And pausing now, her hand would feel, 
And now her face behold, 

““ Why, mother, do you look so pale, 
And why are you so cold? ” 


It had pleas’d God from the poor wretch 
His only friend to call, 

But God was kind to him, and soon 
In death restor'd him all. 


Anyone familiar with Southey’s ballads, 
such as “Lord William,” “The Battle of 
Blenheim,” and “ Jasper,’* would regard the 
verse and subject of the above poem as well 
within his power, and the poem is more 
readily assignable to Southey than to anyone 
else known to be contributing to The Morn- 
ing Post in 1798. But if he wrote it, why 
did he never reprint it under his own name? 
First, Wordsworth’s poem became notorious. 
Southey would understandably not desire to 
become associated with it as the writer of a 
poem on a similar theme. Further, since 
Lamb, Coleridge, and Wordsworth were all 
piqued at his unfavourable review of Lyrical 
Ballads, he may have thought it best not to 
include it in the volume he published in 
1799. In later years his close association 
with Wordsworth would perhaps explain his 
silence, though in that generation of 
recorded gossip it is strange that no allusion 
to it has come down to us. Even if the 
poem was written by someone else, it is sur- 
prising that no contemporary commented 
on the parallel. If the poem is accepted as 
Southey’s it is one more bit of evidence of 
his importance in his day, as one who helped 
to give currency to themes and styles better 
used by Coleridge and Wordsworth. 


B. R. McELDERRY, JR. 
University of Southern California. 


* Oxford edition, pp. 362, 365, 614. 
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JOHN PAYNE COLLIER AND THE 
STATIONERS’ REGISTERS 


COLLIER was ceaselessly active during the 

years in which he acted as director of 
the Shakespeare Society. In 1848-9 he 
produced his “ Extracts from the Registers 
of the Stationers’ Company.” The first 
volume covered the years 1557 to 1570; the 
second the years from 1570 to 1587 (the 
Registers for the years 1571-6 were then, 
as now, missing). In 1861-3 when his con- 
nection with the Society had ceased, he 
finished his work on the Registers by taking 
his extracts down to June 1595 in “ Notes 
and Queries”. | 

Collier’s was pioneer work, and he did it 
well, but in 1875 it was all superseded when 
Edward Arber began the issue of the four 
volumes in which he transcribed the whole 
of the entries in the Registers from 1554 to 
1640. 

Collier took about one half of the entries 
for printing, and his claim that he was re- 
producing those which had ‘popular’ 
interest and appeal was justified. They 
come from Registers A and B which Arber 
was later to print in his two first volumes. 
Register C printed in Arber’s third volume 
for the years 1595 to 1620 covers the period 
of Shakespeare’s activities. Collier in con- 
cluding the extracts which he printed in 
“Notes and Queries” had expressed his 
willingness, if encouraged, to continue with 
Register C. It was fortunate that he failed 
to find the encouragement he was expect- 
ing. It probably occurred to him too late 
that from his point of view he should have 
started with Register C, and left the two 
earlier Registers to some other worker. 

Collier accompanied his extracts with 
notes which give evidence of much research, 
and are of considerable value where they 
can be relied upon. Incidentally, the usual 
criticism of Mr. Dyce occurs with some 
frequency, both in the two volumes and in 
“Notes and Queries ”. 

Arber in his first volume says that “ when 
a publisher issues an account of some execu- 
tion, sea fight, monster, etc., he almost 
always issued a ballad on it as well. When 
therefore we find the former, we may look 
for the latter.” Collier had earlier dis- 
covered this, and a great portion of the two 
volumes printed for the Shakespeare Society 
is taken up by transcripts of alleged contem- 
porary ballads “drawn from the Editor’s 
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own resources and partly from a volume be- 
longing to him in a handwriting of the time 
of James I.” There can be no doubt that 
these were the composition of Collier him- 
self. The best that can be said of them is 
that they rarely deal with the gruesome 
subjects which the genuine ballads described, 
but too often they give evidence of Collier's 
propensity, noted by Crabb Robinson, for 
the nasty and the indecent. 

The extracts which follow give examples 
of the Collier-composed ballads. It is to be 
noted that often they are introduced with 
apologies, and the pretence that the reader 
is overcome with anxiety to see them. 
Collier regularly repeats himself in explain- 
ing the source from which they are drawn. 
He must have imagined that this would 
make its impression on the reader and tend 
to prevent any critical examination of what 
was set before him. Collier was a facile 
writer of verse which lacked imagination 
and often degenerated into doggerel, but he 
failed entirely to give these ballads the right 
touch of age. 

Volume 1 
1557-8 


A ballett yf ever I mary, I will mary a 
mayde. 

Collier says that “this ballad, perhaps 
with some modernizations, is thus extant in 
a MS. of the reign of James I in the posses- 
sion of the Editor.” It is in six verses under 
the title of ‘“ Maides and Widowes”, of 
which two are the following: 

If ever I marry, I’le marry a maide, 

To marry a widowe I am sore afrayde, t 

For — they are simple, and never will 

rutc 


g , Ps 
But widowes full oft, as they saie, know too 
muc 


A maide nere complaineth, do what so you will, 

But what you meane well a widowe takes ill, 

A widowe will make you a drudge and a slave, 

And cost nere so much, she will ever go brave. 
Collier having married a widow with six 
children wrote this from his heart. 

1560-1 

mr Seryes for pryntinge of the true Reporte 
of the burnynge of Powles, the xj of June. 

“We subjoin the following ballad, written 
on the occasion (which has come down to 
us, as far as we know, only in MS. penes 
the Editor) not on account of any merit it 
possesses, but because it adds one or two 
circumstances not related elsewhere.” Two 
of the four stanzas: 
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The fire came downe from heaven soone 
But did not strike the crosse, 
At fower in the afternoone, 
To our most grevous losse, 
Could nothing stay 
The sad decay. 
The lead was molten into drosse 


For five long howers the fire did burn, 
The roof and timbers strong, 
The bells fell downe, and we must mourne, 
The wind it was so strong, 
It made the fier 
To blaze the higher, 
And doe the church still greater wrong. 


master Wally for a Ballet of the Bacheler. 

“This is doubtless the excellent ballad 
which has been handed down to our time in 
the Editor’s MS. (not older than the time 
of James I).” The theme is much the same 
as “ Maides and Widowes”. One of the 
eight stanzas: 


The Batchelor 


He hath no childeren to cry, and puke, and pule, 

And put an ende to the quiet of his lyfe, 

He hath no wife that with a three legd stoole, 

May combe his head and keepe continual stryfe. 

Alas, is no miserie equall to a wife? 

Ask all that have tried it, if they dare to tell, 

ee will saye a wife is on earth the onely 
ell. 


John Tysdale for pryntinge ‘‘ Kyt hath loste 
hyr keye”’. 

Collier writes: “‘ The subsequent ballad is 
probably what is alluded to in the entry, but 
we transcribe it from a MS. of a later date.” 
Collier adds, with his tongue in his cheek, 
that “its import is ambiguous”. Actually 
there is nothing ambiguous, but much that is 
unpleasant in what Collier prints. 


1562-3 
John Tysdale for pryntinge of the lamenta- 
tion of the Ladye Jane made sayinge my 
—* proclamation now I must lose my 
ed. 

“No such ballad is mentioned among the 
works printed by or for Tysdale, but it has 
been preserved and is quoted from a MS. 
written at least fifty years after the event, 
in the possession of the Editor.” 

“Lady Jane’s Lament” which Collier 
proceeds to quote has ten stanzas. 

Now I must lose my head 
a guiltless death I dye, 


Ah, why sholde my deare bloud be shed, 
now tell me England why? 


Lewd popery will againe 

be stablisht in the land 
And martyrs bloud the scaffold staine 
or brent with fiery brand. 
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Take warning then by mee, 
of what will soone insue, 

I dye for fayth and puritie, 
and bid you all adue. 


1565-6 


Wylliam greffeth for a ballett intituled full 
merily synges the Cowekcowe (cuckoo). 

“ This remarkable and spirited ballad has 
come down to us, but only in MS. and that 
at least half a century after the date of the 
entry. It is in the possession of the Editor, 
and the reader would hardly pardon him if 
he did not subjoin it.” 

The very unpleasant ballad, which 
Collier subjoined, had nothing to do with 
the cuckoo, but with ‘maried men’ and 
their ‘ wyves’. 

Wylliam Howe for a ballett intituled of the 
great myschances yt happend unto men 
throwe the Cruelnes of wycked Women. 

“A ballad, apparently that meant by the 
entry, has been preserved, under the title of 
‘The Wickednesse of Cruell Women.’ The 
wording of the MS. (in the possession of the 
Editor) is clearly incorrect in several places.” 
It is only a degree less unpleasant than the 
one which precedes it above. 


1566-7 
Rycharde Jonnes for a ballett intituled fayne 
wolde I have a vertuous wyfe. 
“It has survived, and is contained in the 
Editor’s MS. but evidently with some 
adaptations to circumstances.” It begins: 


Faine would I have a vertuous wife 
Adorned with all modestie 

But where is such a wife to finde 
If I should seeke till I am blinde? 


Volume 2 
1570-1 
W. Greffeth for a ballett intituled Mayde will 
you mary moralysed. 

“The original ballad has been preserved 
in a MS. belonging to the Editor, but we are 
not aware that it exists anywhere in print. 
Moralizations were generally conversions of 
light or immoral songs to pious purposes, 
but the ballad quoted which is clearly the 
original seems unexceptionable.” Actually 
it is not. 


1578-9 


Abraham Newman Lycensed unto him ij 
balletes, one of dice, wine and women. “ As 
the ballad has come down to us but only in 
MS. we may venture to insert it here.” 





Wine, women and dice 

Do fools still entice, 

But the wise with a trice 
Alwaye flye them. 

Dice, women and wine 

Together combine, 

To snare us in crime, 
Never try them. 


The last three of the nine stanzas are 
distinctly suggestive. 


1579-80 


H. Denham. A _ paradox, provinge by 
Reason and example that Baldnes is much 
better than bushie heare. 

“ The following which has come down to 
us in the MS. belonging to the Editor may 
not be the production entered, but it is on 
the same subject and possibly was derived 


from it. At all events our readers will pro- 
bably think it worth printing.” Most 
emphatically it was not. Its title is 


“Defence of a bald head’, and there are 
twenty-four, 4-line, verses. 


1580-1 


Henry Denham. Licensed unto him a 
Seconde and Thirde blaste of Retrait from 
plaies and Theaters. 


““We may not improperly introduce here 
a ballad in opposition to play-houses, 
players, and play-frequenters which has 
come down tous in MS.... We can hardly 
fix its date later than the period at which 
we have now arrived, when a_ loud 
puritanical outcry was raised against all that 
related to the stage and drama.” 

The ‘ ballad ’, in eleven 7-line verses which 
Collier prints under the heading, ‘ Against 
the newe Playhouses’, was, there can be no 
doubt, his own composition, and it is extra- 
ordinary that he could have foisted it on 
the members of the Shakespeare Society as 
of 16th-century origin. He draws an out- 
rageous picture of the ‘ fruicts of Theaters’ 
as ‘sinkes of sinne’, and of ‘stewes and 
vaulting houses’, and the players’ ‘filthy 
prose and bawdie song’. 

Richard Jones. Tollerated unto him The 
Nurcery of Gentlewomans names. .. 


Colliers say that the name Warren is 
written in the margin as that of the author, 
and that it appeared as Guillam de Warrino 
“on the title page of the only copy we 
ever saw”. He goes on “as a specimen of 
this rare volume, we extract part of what is 
written of the name Elizabeth ”: 
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Elizabeth, a noble dame, 
a damsell faire and bright, 
A dearling in our yearthly eyes, 
bereaves their honour quight: 
A jewell rare, a gemme of golde, 
a goddesse made of newe, 
A Sydus or celestial starre 
that boastes of heavenly hewe: 
A comete clear, a Phoenix faire, 
extracte of Venus race 
Descended from the line of love 
to matche Lucina’s face. 


Her limmes are straight producted lines, 
Her bodie well compacte 


Her face is full of all delightes, 
her mynde with mirthe posseste, 

All vertue and the giftes of grace 
doe harbour in her breste. 


Of the author of these lines Collier says 
that “ nothing is known respecting him, and 
bibliographers record no other production of 
his pen.” Only the finding of a copy of the 
“rare volume” will remove the doubt that 
Guillam de Warrino had any existence. 


1586-7 


Edward White. for a sackfull of newes, 
being an old copie. 


“There is a tale in this small volume” 
(Collier is quoting from a later edition) “ of 
two masterless and moneyless men who 
persuaded a silly hogherd that his pigs were 
sheep, which in a MS. belonging to the 
Editor, written about the reign of Charles I, 
is applied in verse to no less persons than 
George Peele, the author and actor, and 
John Singer, the celebrated performer of 
clowns’ parts. The reader will not object 
to see it here.” 


It is a silly and unlikely story, ‘a Jest of 
Peele and Singer ’, which Collier tells in nine, 
8-line, verses. 


Thomas Hackett for printinge the exploictes 
and enterprises of Sr Frauncis Drake at St 
Domingo etc 


“*We cannot refuse a place here to the 
following spirited production, intended for 
the amusement and information of the 
lower orders. It was contained in the com- 


paratively modern MS. formerly belonging 
to Mr. Heber, into which it had, no doubt, 
been copied from a broadside.” 

“The Deeds of Drake and his compan- 
ions ” can only have reached Mr. Heber via 
Collier. 


It is very uninspired stuff: 
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Awake, each Muse, awake, 
Not one I need but all, 

To sing of Francis Drake, 
And his companions tall. 


One Muse may chance do well 


Where little is to tell, 

But nine are all too few, 
To tell what he did do, 

His friends and soldiers all. 


Now welcome all and some, 
Now welcome to our isle, 
For Francis Drake is come, 
To London with Carlisle, 
And many more with him, 
That ventur'd life and limb, 
And fighting side by side 


Did quell the Spaniard’s pride, 
To cause our Queen to smile. 


SYDNEY RACE. 


ys (To be continued) 

id 

of 

he THE PIRACY OF “ GREAT 
at EXPECTATIONS ” 


NO author has suffered more 

literary piracy than Charles Dickens. 

At home or abroad, on the stage and in the 

rs press, he was constantly plundered and 
; attacked in raids that were impossible to 
% suppress. When Pickwick was reprinted in 
India he treated it as a joke. But once he 

of began to keep a share of the copyrights 


no himself, the matter was important, and a 
Te few years later he appointed an agent in 
he Calcutta to see that the same sort of thing 
I, did not happen again.’ Like Dr. Johnson, 
an he rejoiced to learn that he was read on the 
pr banks of the Volga; but he was annoyed 


of he took to see t 


ie, maintained.” 

Publication of Great Expectations was 
tes started in All the Year Round on 3rd August 
St 1860. It was not long before copies reached 

South Africa, and on the 5th March 1861, 
it began to be serialised in the Eastern 
he Province Herald, Port Elizabeth. 
or editor rather blandly explained whence it 
he was taken, and added that he thought the 
m- tale “a most interesting one. . . 
ng of Dickens is a sufficient guarantee that 
bt, there will be no twaddle. . . 
all politicians or merchants; many of our 
= ‘Ms, Mr. H. C. Dickens, O.B.E. 
ya *Ms, Sir Leslie Farrer, K.C.V.O., by kind per- 


mission. 





to hear that he received no payment from 
ct the privilege from his readers on the Veldt. 
Some new legal eg now show the steps 

at his rights were strictly 
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readers care little about wool or hides. To 
such, an interesting story may not come 
amiss. Indeed, from the encouragement we 
have received since the publication of ‘ Our 
Christmas Tale’, by the same writer, and 
one or two others in the interim, we are 
satisfied we shall be catering for the amuse- 
ment of a large number of our friends.” 
(8 March 1861.) Since he was catering at 
someone else’s expense, however, action was 
soon taken to see that he was stopped. 

There was nothing exceptional about the 
legal process. Documentary proof was pre- 
pared that Dickens was the sole proprietor 
of the copyright, and he made an affidavit 
to that effect on June I1lth. It was 
executed on the very day that the novel was 
finished, when he was feeling “the worse 
for wear,” and suffering from neuralgia and 
the strain that writing now cost him. By 
August 15th the case came before the 
Supreme Court, when the Attorney-General 
declared that it was “as clear a case of 
piracy as had ever been shown.” It was an 
easy victory, and the publishers were 
ordered to cease the serialisation, and to 
appear to “shew cause, if any,” why 
judgement and costs should not be awarded 
against them.®* 

The proprietors were evidently afraid that 
they might suffer a further action for dam- 
ages, and immediately wrote off to offer 
Dickens a personal apology. “ Postal 
facilities in this country,” explained the 
editor, ‘are none of the best, and I know 
that . . . in the columns of the Eastern 
Province Herald your tale would find its 
way to many a farmhouse where All the 
Year Round . . . would never enter. I had 
even thought that you might be gratified by 
such a result, but it appears I was mis- 
taken.’”* 

Dickens’s reply was surprisingly magnani- 
mous. He wrote that he was “quite 
satisfied with the end of the difference 
between us.” He explained that he was 
forced to prosecute because he might lose 
his right if it could be argued in any future 
action that he had ever known of such an 
infringement and condoned it. “I consider 
myself,” he declared, “ one of a class who 
are sufficiently outraged by being despoiled 
after death,” and “that in asserting my 
rights as an English writer, I put aside 


* South African Advertiser and Mail, Capetown, 
17 Aug. 1861. 
* Letters of Charles Dickens, 1938, III, 253. 
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wholly such questions as . . . the profit 
attendant on their infringement.”*> The 
affair was no more than a skirmish, but it 
had its place in a lifelong campaign. 


K. J. FIELDING. 
* Ibid., III, 254. 


“ UNDERNEATH THE GROWING 
GRASS ” 


O doubt Mr. Ivor Brown has been in- 
formed, since the publication of his 
A Word in Edgeways, 1953, that the 
“unknown author” of “ Underneath the 
growing grass’ was Christina Rossetti, but 
readers whom he set racking their memories 
or bookshelves may like to know that they 
may rest. The lyric, with slight verbal 
differences from Mr. Brown’s version (p. 
121), is “ The Bourne”, dated 17 February 
1854. It will be found in Christina 
Rossetti’s collected poetical works. 


R.G. H. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
(Continued from page 453) 


HE word mother has curious uses and 
in my reading I have found a meaning 

that is not in the O.E.D. Ogilby in 1670, 
referring to the clitoridectomy of nubile 
maidens in Africa, remarks as follows. 
“They bring ten, twelve or more maids of 
full age, as also women, into a peculiar place 
in the wood not far from the town; where 
first huts are made for them, then a woman 
comes out of Gaula, whom they call 
Soghwilly, to be the chiefest in this work of 
the Garnov, or Vala Sandyla, as they term 
it. This Soghwilly, or priestess, gives the 
assembly hens to eat, with the obligation to 
stay with her in that place, which she names 
Sandy-Latee, that is, Hens of the Agreement. 
After that she shaves off their hair, and 
the next day brings them to a brook in the 
Wood, where the aforesaid Soghwilly, by 
incision cuts out the mother, not without 
great pain and terror: then washing and 
healing the wound with green herbs, which 
sometimes requires ten or twelve days.”** 
In Veterinary Science the word mule is 
used in a specialized or technical sense to 


** Ogilby, J. Africa. London 1670. p. 406. 
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refer to unfertile or sterile hybrids. Thus 
the cross between a jack ass and a mare is 
called a mule. It is quite sterile, it never 
reproduces itself. The cross between a she- 
ass and a stallion is technically a hinny, but 
it likewise is a mule, i.e. sterile. The O.E.D. 
gives no example of the use of the word 
mule in this sense. Keane in 1896 remarked: 
“But the Equidae form é contra so many 
distinct species, despite their much closer 
general resemblance, because the cross is a 
mule. ... Applying this severest of tests 
to the Hominidae, it is found that none 
breed mules, but that all have been perma- 
nently fertile amongst themselves since 
quarternary times...’ The form muly 
plural mulies for a type of hornless cow 
does not appear in the O.E.D. Moore 
(1933, 12) supplies an example: ‘* Mulies are 
a hornless breed of cattle that have been 
developed by man...’’ 

The origin of the word nepenthe has 
never been satisfactorily determined. The 
O.E.D. gives the following derivation 
vy=not and zev6o, grief, and then says it 
was a drug of Egyptian origin mentioned in 
Homer’s Odyssey as capable of banishing 
grief or trouble from the mind. On con- 
sulting Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon 
one find that vyzevée refers to a drug given 
to Helen by an Egyptian. Now Yule & 
Burnell suggest that from the Old Coptic 
word Nibanj for hemp or Cannabis sativo 
is derived the Greek word Nepenthe.'* By 
Grimm’s law this is a possible transforma- 
tion and as a name for a narcotic is a much 
better and saner derivation than that pro- 
pounded from the Greek. I commend it, 
namely that nepenthe derives from the old 
Coptic, a dialect of Egyptian, name 
Nibanj, for this narcotic rather than from 
ve=not and zev$oo = grief. 

For the obsolete and rare word, 
obstuprate, meaning to rape or ravish, the 
O.E.D. gives only one example dated 1658. 
Ogilby (1670) provides another example: 
“They count it no crime to obstuprate their 
slaves, white or black.”’’ 

Two instances of the spelling oar for ore 
as a source of minerals are given in the 


p. 143. ] 
Savage Survivals (Thinkers 
** Yule. H. and Burnell, A. 


* Keane, A. H. Ethnology. Cambridge 18%. 
3 
7’ Moore, J. # ae - 
Library) No. 36). London 3 Fs ) Pr 
London 1903. p. 59. 
* Ogilby, J. Africa. London 1670. p. 162. 
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O.E.D. The latest is 1728. Another dated 
1746 occurs in Saloman’s Modern History 
where he writes that at Loango: “I have 
seen quantities of copper drops, which were 
pieces of about a pound weight, run from 
the our...”*° ; 

In one of the quotations illustrating the 
use of the word palindrome the O.E.D. 
gives the following example dated 1821. 
“The Palindrome or Canorine, or recurrent 
verses, aS they are called.” If now one 
wishes to know more about the use and 
meaning of the word palindrome and one 
decides to look up the word canorine as 
likely to throw light on the matter one 
finds that the O.E.D. might be charged with 
an explanation ignotum per ignotius. The 
word canorine does not appear in the 
dictionary though canorous does. 

The spelling paniar for panyar is not 
given in the O.E.D. but it is the form used 
by Captain Stibbs when he was on the 
Guinea Coast in the years 1720-24. “... the 
stealing a man and making him a slave they 
call paniaring him.”** 

The use of the word slave as a verb has a 
number of connotations, but the one mean- 
ing to load up a ship with slaves has escaped 
the attention of the editors of the O.E.D. 
Capt. J. A. Hall in his evidence before the 
House of Commons on the slave trade 
remarked: “One of the captains, who had re- 
ceived three of the king’s brothers delivered 
one of them to the chief man of New Town, 
who was one of the two beheaded along- 
side; the other brothers he kept on board, 
promised, when the ship was slaved to 
deliver them to the chief man of New Town. 
His ship was soon slaved from this 
promise .. .”?? 

The latest example of the use of the word 
snow as a type of sailing vessel is dated 
1860 but Lang writing in 1910 says: “ There 
was, for instance, that dreadful business of 
the Cadogan snow of Bristol, which he 
captured at Sierra Leone.”*® 

Maize goes by many names, such as 
Indian corn, or Turkish corn and though the 
O.E.D. gives these names and records 


**Saloman, T. Modern History, Vol. Ill. The 
Present State of Africa. London 1746. p. 125. 

* Moore, F. Travels into the Inland Parts of 
Africa. London 1738. p. 294. 

* Hall, Capt. J. A. Abridgement of the Minutes 
of Evidence on the Slave Trade 1789. Part II. 
London 1790. p. 20 


7. 
Lang, J. The Land of the Golden Trade. 
London 1910. p. 241. 
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Tartarian bread which is made from a root, 
it has no mention: of Tartarian wheat as a 
name for maize. Yet in the Harleian 
Voyages maize on the Canary Islands is re- 
ferred to as Tartarian wheat, i.e. the wheat 
of Tartary.”* 

The verb to trap, to ensnare, to cheat, 
has as synonyms the verbs trapan and 
trepan. An example of each, not quoted in 
the O.E.D. follows. Ogilby (1670) writes: 
“ This land of Zegzeg was also under a king, 
but trapanned both of life and crown by 
Izchia, king of Tombut, who annexed it to 
his Empire.”** Moore (1785) uses the other 
spelling: “Mr. Smith observed at Cape 
Monte (in 1726) that the natives who came 
off to trade with, were very cautious of 
coming on board for fear of being 
trepanned.”** The word tronk meaning 
prison occurs in the O.E.D. but between 
1693 and 1863 there is no example of its 
use. Bosman who was on the coasts of 
Guinea uses the term: “. . . by the same 
rule another is Captain of the slaves, a third 
of the Tronks or Prisons, another of the 
Shoar.”?’ In this example the obsolete 
spelling of shore, as shoar, used by Milton 
in his History of England is also found. 


M. D. W. JEFFREYS. 


University of the Witwatersrand, 
Johannesburg. 


**Osborne, T. Harleian Collection of Voyages, 
Vol. 11. London 1745. p. 398. 
> Ogilby, J. Africa. London 1670. p. 327. 
7° Moore, J. H. A New and Complete Collection 
of Tom and Travels. Vol. I. London 1785. 
p. 


” Bosman, W. A New and Accurate Description 
of the Coast of Guinea. London 1707. p. 362. 


FROM THE PERSIAN 


Who stitched tents of philosophy of old, 
Khayyam, has fallen on trouble manifold. 

The death-hour scissors ‘ slit the thin-spun ’ thread 
That Broker-Fate for an old ditty sold. 


Still on the waters bricks to build unburned, 

Weary of idols; of the church unlearned 
Who says Khayyam’s predestinate to hell? 

What hell? or from what paradise returned? 


Each heart composed of fondness, fair and well, 
Call the muezzin: call it the temple-bell ; 

Its name once written in the Book of Loves, 
Is one from paradise released and hell. 


J. A. CHAPMAN. 





Readers’ Queries 





*“q*LOCHODD’.—In my book, “The 
Ancient Street”, published by Victor 
Gollancz, I endeavoured to show that the 
Celtic, as distinct from the Christian sources 
of the legend of the Holy Grail derived from 
a Middle Eastern ritual: the kindling of 
Holy Fire; and that the Grail “stone”, as 
described in the earliest German MS, was 
a crystal whereby the sun’s rays were con- 
centrated to produce such a flame. 

I suggested that the Holy Fire of the 
Israelites may have been produced by 
similar means, and that this crystal could 
also have been put to use as an oracle (some 
form of crystal-gazing). The Hebrew kings 
were accustomed to enquire of the Lord 
concerning the future by means of a 
mysterious object called the Urim, and I 
thought it possible that crystal and Urim 
were identical. 

I have lately received a letter from Mr. 
Harwood Thompson of New Westminster, 
British Columbia, who comments on my 
book as follows: “When I was a small boy 
living in Wales, although English, I was a 
member of a ‘gang’ of Welsh boys, and 
we had a very curious ritual. Hidden in 
the earth in a secret place, known only to 
the gang, we had the bottom of a glass 
bottle, buried with the convex side upwards. 
Before we set off on any adventure, the 
leader of the gang took us to this secret 
place, uncovered the glass and gazed at it 
intently for a few moments. Then he would 
announce, ‘ Fine’ (good for our enterprise) 
or ‘wet’ (unlucky). We called this oracle 
a ‘clochodd’, and I never learnt how the 
leader arrived at his forecast.” 

Mr. Thompson goes on to explain that 
in the forty-five years he lived in Wales no 
one he met was able to tell him anything 
further concerning this curious practice, or 
the derivation of the word “clochodd”. 
The boys of the gang being only about 
twelve years old, it seems unlikely that they 
would have read of such a practice, and to 
have invented it argues an extraordinarily 
original turn of mind. It seems more likely 
that it may have been an ancient custom, 
handed down by word of mouth. Mr. 
Thompson points out that the hiding place 
of the oracle was in an oakwood at Bangor, 
close to the stronghold of Druidism in 
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Anglesey; that the “clochodd” had to be 
of glass, and had to be lens-shaped. 

I should be most grateful for further 
information on the subject. The Gaelic 
“clach”, meaning a stone, is employed in 
Scotland for various crystal talismans. Per- 
haps some Welsh scholar could suggest a 
meaning for “ clochodd ”. 


(Lady) FLAVIA ANDERSON. 


LIVREs TOURNOIS (c. 1640).—Can 
any reader give me any information 

on the exchange rate between marks 

sterling and livres tournois c. 1460? 


GEAROID Mac NIOCAILL. 


REV. SAMUEL ANNESLEY (1620?- 
1696).—According to the D.NB. 
Annesley, who was ancestor to the Wesleys, 
was the son of John Aneley (sic) of Hareley, 
Co. Worcester, and nephew of the Earl of 
Annesley. What is known of John 
Aneley, and what is the evidence that he was 
brother to the Earl? P.D.M. 


UOTATIONS.—What are the sources of 
the following quotations taken from 
letters written between 1748 and 1749? 
** A sleeping Venus is a dead Venus” 
“A rendezvous, a home to fly unto” 
** Those arrows that flee in the dark, 
arrived by the dead-doing hand of malice.” 
V. M. GILBERT. 
Montana University. 


HAT is the allusion to ‘ Dampiers 
dish” in the following context? The 
writer speaks of cleaning his pond “ which 
I could wish were more like Dampiers dish 
to which you so ingeniously compare it; 
since then I might hope by this time that 
the chocolate would have been all washed 
out, and nothing left at the bottom but fair 


water.” V. M. GILBERT. 


GHELLEY'’S *CENCI.’—In the notes in the 
complete edition of Shelley’s works, 
Mrs. Shelley says that the Cenci was based 
on a manuscript communicated to the poet 
which was a translation of an MS. in Italian 
in a library. There are known to be a 
number of such MSS. extant. From which 
of them was the translation which was given 
to Shelley made? A. WHITAKER. 
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MATTHEW GREGORY LEWIS.—I am 

working on the literary relations of 
M. G. Lewis with Germany and should be 
very much obliged to anybody who would 
kindly give me information of any kind, 
especially concerning unpublished manu- 


scripts. K. S. GUTHKE. 


Engl. Seminar, 
Gottingen, Germany. 


NEWMAN'S MASTER-THOUGHT.— 

Can any reader give me chapter-and- 
verse for the following sentence, and at the 
same time correct any verbal inaccuracies 
in it: 

The so-called religion of the heart, 
without orthodoxy or dogma, is no more 
than the momentary warmth of a corpse 
which, though real for a while, will 
inevitably disappear. 


Woke 


ARENTAGE OF PAINTERS.—Would 
it be correct to say that every English 
painter of repute, prior to the 19th century, 
derived from humble parentage. If so, can 
any explanation be offered? 


A. V. FLETCHER. 


OURCE WANTED.—England has no 
permanent enemies. She has _ only 
permanent interests. 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT. 


Duke University, 
North Carolina. 


UTHOR AND SOURCE WANTED. 
—‘ I had no shoes and I complained until 
I met a man who had no feet.’ 
It is said to be by Owen Felltham. 


The Reference Librarian. 
Mississippi State College. 


Outside and oversea, world-wide we wander, 
We, the earth’s vanguard, we fight and we fall, 

Years of the youth of man lightly we squander, 
Gambling with days we can never recall. 


Blithe was our faring forth, drear our returning, 
Eastward and Westward, world-worn we come, 
No faces greeting us, alien hearths burning, 
No welcome meeting us wanderers home. 


ARCHIBALD H., HASTIE. 
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OBERT BURTON.—What is it he said 
(and where?) about clothes and im- 


morality? F. W. SyMES. 


YTHAGORAS.—Where can I find his 
thanks that he was a man and not a 
beast, barbarian, or woman? 


F. W. SyMEs. 


ASHION IN SCHOOLS (HANOVER- 
IAN PERIOD).—I am undertaking a 
study of the History of Fashion in school 
and I am seeking information about the 
Hanoverian Period of Dresses, both male 
and female. 

If any reader can help me by suggesting 
the correct authority or persons to approach 
or has any information at all which may 
prove useful to me, I would be most grateful. 


JOAN WHITE. 
Wirral, Cheshire. 


HE ‘ LANCERS.’—This was originally a 
special form of Quadrille, called 

‘* Quadrille des Lanciers”. The first record 
I have of them is that they were danced at 
the Countess of Farnham’s Ball in the 
Rotunda, Dublin, in April 1817, and on this 
occasion they were arranged by John Duval. 

The next reference is to a set of Lancers 
arranged by Joseph Hart being danced at a 
Ball attended by “the nobility and gentry” 
of the district at Tenby in 1819. 

The resemblance between the two sets in 
figuration and in the music used is so great 
that it is obvious either that one must have 
been copied from the other or else both have 
copied from a common source. 

I wonder if any reader can tell me any- 
thing about either Mr. Hart or Mr. Duval, 
or of the possible “common source"? 

It was Joseph Hart’s set that survived, and 
became the Lancers which achieved such 
great popularity in the second half of the 
last century. 

P. J. S. RICHARDSON. 


QHELLEY’S *CENCI’ (cc. 498).—By some 

carelessness for which he cannot plead 
an excuse the editor has mislaid a reply to 
this query. It would be kind of his corre- 
spondent to repeat it. 





Replies 


THE POEMS OF HERRICK? (cc. 380).— 

The lines which Professor Howarth 
cites as possibly ‘Herrick’s salute to 
religion ’ are in fact, except for the first, the 
opening lines of Jonson’s Sejanus, Act V, 
with a few errors and omissions. 


J. C. MAXWELL. 


’ FORTUITOUS ATOMS” (cc. 409, 458). 
The new Oxford English Dictionary, 
under “ concourse ” quotes: “The fortuitous 
concourse of atoms” from Bentley in 1692. 
Boyle Lect. i.i.42. A similar phrase was used 
by Hale in 1677. FRANK Warp. 





HAMLET I 4. 31-38 (cc. 292, 409).—If we 
take “the stamp of one defect” to be 
the leitmotif of the passage, we might com- 
plete with the reading: 
“ The DRAW O’ SEALE 
Doth all the noble substance AFTER 
DAUB'T 
To his own SCANTLE.” 


Dominic Hart. 


“ AS THE SAYING IS” (cc. 270, 364, 

458).—An old neighbour of mine, 
of Pennsylvania Dutch descent and dead 
within recent years, often used “As the 
feller says” as a tag of speech. He would 
say, for example, “As the feller says, 
you are lucky if you find any bargains these 
days. EUGENE B. VEST. 
University of Illinois. 


URSERY RHYME (cc. 362).—Some 
account of this rhyme will be found on 

p. 342 of the Oxford Dictionary of Nursery 
Rhymes, edited by Iona and Peter Opie 


(1951). L.E.S. 


NURSERY RHYMES MORALIZED (cc. 
362).—Possibly the work referred to 

is: Geoffrey Hall: New nursery rhymes for 

old. Manchester. “True Aim” 1949. 

A list of references to the literature of 
nursery rhyme reform will be found in 
Geoffrey Handley-Taylor: A selected biblio- 
graphy of literature relating to nursery 
rhyme reform. 4th edition. Manchester. 
“True Aim.” 1952. 


L.E.S. 
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The Library 


aL 


ENGLISH RELIGIOUS DRAMA OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES, by Hardin Craig. 
(Clarendon Press, 42s.) 

PROFESSOR CRAIG’S book is comple- 

mentary to Sir Edmund Chambers’s 

The Medieval Stage (1903) and to Profes- 

sor Karl Young’s The Drama of the Medi- 

eval Church (1933) for he has succeeded 
in covering those aspects of the subject 
with which those authors did not deal. Pro- 
fessor Craig explains that ‘it was no part of 
Young’s purpose to study the relation of the 
liturgical drama to the English religious 
drama of which it formed a foundation or 
to answer many rather puzzling questions 
that arise in the poorly-documented area of 
the transition of the drama from church to 
street, from clergy to laity, and from Latin 
to vernacular’. This is an admirable 
summary of the contents of the book, but 
there is rather more to it. The building up 
of cycles of plays, their interrelation, and 
the persistence of individual plays are con- 
sidered in detail as are the origins for the 
plays based on the great festivals of the 

Church, on the Old Testament, on the Last 

Judgement, on miracles and other themes. 

Comparisons are drawn between English 

and Continental plays, and attention is 

directed to the difficulties in dating, to the 
revisions which came about as the plays 
grew farther away from their Latin sources 
and from their simple vernacular begin- 
nings. The Chester Cycle, the York and 

Wakefield Corpus Christi plays and the 

Hegge plays (so called because the manu- 

script, now British Museum MS. Cotton 

Vespasian D.viii, was once owned by 

Robert Hegge of Durham) are discussed at 

length. Professor Craig particularly stresses 

the error in alluding to the Hegge plays as 
the Coventry plays—‘a baseless idea’ he 
calls it—and one which has led to the belief 
that a ‘Coventry’ play had come to mean 

a ‘Corpus Christi’ play. It has now been 

suggested (and the evidence is very convinc- 

ing) that Lincoln was the place of origin of 
the Hegge series. 

The distinction between ‘ mystery’ plays 
(those based ultimately on Scripture) and 
‘miracle’ plays treating of the lives and 
martyrdoms of the saints is sharply drawn, 
and precedes a dissertation on the ‘ morality 
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play which is a dramatized allegory. In 
the compass of a short notice, mention can- 
not be made of all the points of interest in 
a book of some 427 large pages, but the 
effects of Elizabethan government on the 
religious drama of the Middle Ages are dis- 
cussed in the last chapter where notice is 
also taken of religious plays written in the 
sixteenth century. 

This book is, without doubt, an important 
contribution to the already extensive litera- 
ture on the subject of medieval drama; 
furthermore, it has the merit of being very 
readable, extensively annotated, and fur- 
nished with an excellent bibliography and 
index. In his Introduction, Professor Craig 
urges his readers to ‘ get rid of the idea that 
the Corpus Christi cycles were written, 
managed, and acted by ignorant peasants 
and townspeople of low class. Into them 
went the finest things that the English 
Middle Ages knew and felt’. We may say 
that the learned author has put of his finest 
into this present work and produced a 
volume which is worthy of his fascinating 
subject. 


SIX MEDIEVAL MEN AND WOMEN, by 
H. S. Bennett. (Cambridge University 
Press, 15s. net.) 

iu is almost inevitable, when reading Mr. 

Bennett’s delightful new book of 
lectures to compare it with Miss Eileen 

Power’s Medieval People. They both des- 

cribe the daily tasks and lives of six very 

different people, who act as a cross-section 
of medieval life. Miss Power purposely 
omitted members of the governing class. 

Mr. Bennett, on the contrary, gives an 

excellent monograph on Humphrey of 

Gloucester, whose matrimonial affairs were 

the scandal of Europe and who, though an 

able soldier, was only an indifferent regent, 
but who is chiefly remembered for the books 
he bequeathed to Oxford which formed the 
nucleus of the Bodleian Library. He also 
writes on the mercenary soldier and lawless 
squire, Sir John Falstaff, the prototype for 

Shakespeare’s very different character. 

Both authors deal with the peasant, the 
largest section of the medieval population 
and the least considered by historians. Miss 
Power describes Bodo, a Carolingian serf 
and his wife, Ermentrude, who lived on a 
little farm belonging to the Abbey of St. 
Germain, while Mr. Bennett portrays 
Richard Bradwater, an incorrigible peasant, 
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who held his land from the priory of Mer- 
ton, which in turn had leased it from the 
great abbey of Bec-Hellouin in Normandy. 
They describe very different centuries, yet 
these two studies are the only ones that bear 
a close resemblance to one another, for the 
life of the countryman altered little till the 
coming of mechanism. 

Mr. Bennett is, perhaps, at his best when 
he describes Thomas Hoccleve, civil servant 
and minor poet, who toiled for some thirty- 
six years in the office of the Keeper of the 
Privy Seal in Westminster. Hoccleve found 
the work boring and exacting, as other clerks 
have found through the ages. For hours 
he was forced to bend over the parchment 
and his eyes ached from staring at its white 
surface. Though pay was poor and irregular 
Hoccleve lived gaily as a bachelor, spending 
his spare cash at the taverns eating and 
drinking heavily. ‘Excesse at bord hath 
leyd his Knyf with me’, he lamented in later 
life, when he was a sober married man. He 
also enjoyed trips on the river, either to 
clear his head after a debauch, or as a 
means of reaching his office from the East 
Strand, where he lived in a hostel until his 
marriage, when he and his wife moved into 
a ‘smale cote’. 

The strongest and most remarkable 
characters in Mr. Bennett’s lectures are 
women. Margaret Paston lived at a time 
when England was distracted by the Wars of 
the Roses. Though country life went on 
much as usual, the lack of a strong govern- 
ment meant general lawlessness, and 
Margaret, whose husband was often absent, 
defended their home with remarkable 
courage against armed gangs of men. Even 
in more peaceful periods she was busy over- 
seeing the Norfolk property, engaging in 
law suits, and in managing her large house- 
hold. She also spent much time arranging 
marriages for her children, caring little for 
their happiness, but much for the pecuniary 
advantages of their alliances. 

During the first part of her life Margery 
Kempe was also a business woman, running 
first a brewery and then a horse-mill, but 
both ventures failed. She was evidently not 
as efficient as Margaret Paston, but then 
Margery Kempe became a mystic, and it is 
as an example of a holy woman that she finds 
a place in these lectures. Strangely enough 
Miss Power also put forward a woman, 
Madame Eglantyne, Chaucer’s gentle prior- 
ess, to epitomise the religious side of 
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medieval life. Margery Kempe never entered 
a convent, but after raising a large family, 
she made her husband agree to a pact of 
celibacy and she devoted herself hence- 
forward to a life of prayer and meditation, 
receiving many mystical visitations. She set 
off alone on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
annoying her companions by her loud and 
continual weeping and her excessive piety, 
but despite endless trials and adventures she 
not only reached Jerusalem but a few years 
later visited the shrine of St. James at 
Compostella, and in her old age travelled to 
Germany. 

Altogether these lectures, incorporated in 
an attractively produced book, are a delight- 
ful and valuable addition to Miss Power’s 
medieval portrait gallery. 


READINGS AND MOOTS AT THE 
INNS OF COURT IN THE FIF- 


TEENTH CENTURY, vol. 1, edited, 
with an introduction, by Samuel E. 
Thorne. (Selden Society, 1954. Price to 


non-members, £3 13s. 6d.) 


THIS handsome volume comprises 146 pp. 

of introduction, and 510 pp. of text 
and indexes dealing with readings at the Inns 
of Court by such lawyers as Henry Spelman, 
Thomas Fitzwilliam, Thomas Brugge, Rich- 
ard Hall and Robert Constable, together 
with others not identified with certainty. In 
his Introduction, Professor Thorne refers to 
eight hundred readings delivered at the four 
Inns during the fifteenth century, and to the 
fact that the readers taught simply and 
accurately. Excellent biographies are pro- 
vided of the readers named above, and 
numerous references are given not only to 
sources but to the disputants at the readings. 
An account of late medieval legal education 
is promised for vol. II of this outstanding 
work. 

Much research has gone into the copious 
notes relating to a number of readings given 
between 1430 and 1450, and from them the 
editor deduces that a lawyer of the time 
“seems not to have been expected to do 
more than repeat the work of his pre- 
decessors ’; this pattern of substantial repe- 
tition had begun to disappear by the middle 
of the century. Transcripts of specimens of 
these early readings precede those of the five 
named lawyers, and the text of the latter’s 
readings are given with a transcript and 
notes facing. This book provides an abun- 
dance of material for the advanced student 
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of legal history. There are, however, others 
to whom these early texts will appeal: for 
example, those whose interest lies in the 
study of manorial customs, and in medieval 
ecclesiastical as well as secular adminis- 
trative history. The subject-index is excep- 
tionally detailed. 


HUMANISM AND THE SOCIAL 
ORDER IN TUDOR ENGLAND, by 
Fritz Caspari. The University of Chicago 
Press. Cambridge University Press pp. x 
+ 292. 49/- net. 


ODERN English scholarship, reacting 
against the old view of the Renaissance 

as a sudden and sweeping cultural revolu- 
tion, has, perhaps, tended to over-emphasise 
the continuity between the Middle Ages 
and the century of More, Spenser and 
Shakespeare. Professor Caspari’s carefully 
planned and thoughtful book provides a 
valuable corrective to this tendency in the 
form of a study of the very important and 
far-reaching effects of humanistic education 
on the social order in England under the 
Tudors. His main theme is the way in 
which humanism succeeded in producing a 
cultivated and intelligent governing class at 
precisely the moment when such a class was 
badly needed to replace the old feudal 
aristocracy, which had become socially and 
politically obsolete after the conclusion of 
the Wars of the Roses. Ina notable passage 
in his introductory chapter Caspari sum- 
marizes the situation as it was at the end of 
the fifteenth century: “The Knight on 
horseback had ceased to be a decisive 
military figure . . . the Crown, which was 
trying to replace the old, largely indirect 
feudal system of government by more direct 
methods of rule and control needed men 
skilled in the arts of government and 
administration . . . inevitably those members 
of the old ruling classes who stubbornly 
clung to the standards of a former age, who 
refused such ignoble qualifications as 
‘bookish learning’ (which they considered 
fit for clerks but not for themselves) lost 
prestige and influence. ... The aristocracy 
of the pen began to invade and even to dis- 
place that of the sword.” This was the 


point at which the humanists intervened. 
They “urged gentlemen and noblemen to 
shed some of their outmoded prejudices and 
predilections, and to prove their worth by 
showing they were equal to the tasks that 
men of power and influence were expected 
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to perform. They had to acquire learning 
if they wished to retain their traditional 
position. Their educational aims were 
generally severely practical. “With the 
exception of Thomas More, they did not 
create a theoretical, abstract vision of an 
ideal society; rather they adapted the ideals 
of Athens and Rome to suit the needs of 
their own society.” In Plato they found 
“the ideal of a good and just state ruled by 
an élite of guardians and philosophers”. 
Plato had “ postulated an aristocratic order 
of society and English society was ruled by 
an aristocracy. Of course Plato’s economic 
communism and his proposals for a com- 
munity of women and children had to be 
rejected and the Platonic World of Ideas 
had to be accommodated to the idea of a 
Christian God; the humanists, in fact, had 
to compromise. What they did insist on was 
the rigorous intellectual discipline which 
Plato prescribed for his guardians. Their 
scheme was to educate those “who were 
traditionally considered qualified to rule... 
by inherited position or wealth”. What was 
to be done “if a nobleman or gentleman 
was too lazy to learn”, or, on the other 
hand if ‘““a common man .. . possessed the 
necessary intelligence and acquired the 
knowledge considered prerequisite for high 
office”? The humanists were unable to 
provide radical answers to these questions. 
Yet they could and did warn the noblemen 
that “if they did not educate their children 
properly, then mean men’s sons would take 
the positions that ought to be theirs”. Now 
in actual practice something very much like 
this was happening. Early in the Tudor 
period gifted “new men” were “ establish- 
ing themselves in the ruling group”. The 
warning of the humanists was, therefore, 
effective, and “ with surprising speed learn- 
ing came to be considered the attribute of 
a gentleman ”. 

Caspari divides the history of English 
humanism into four periods: the “ nascent 
humanism ” of the fifteenth century, the age 
of Erasmus, Colet, More and their friends 
who produced the “great programmatic 
works”, More’s Utopia and Elyot’s The 
Governor, the period which begins with the 
separation from Rome and lasts through the 
troubied central years of the century till the 
accession of Elizabeth, and finally the age 
of Elizabeth, when “humanistic learning had 
become virtually a prerequisite for political 
and social advancement and... was... 
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a basic constituent of the amazing literary 
creativeness of the age”. This scheme as 
outlined in the introductory chapter is 
brilliantly amplified in a series of short 
studies of the great humanist teachers, 
Erasmus, More and Elyot with an account 
of Thomas Starkey and his famous 
Dialogue as a kind of epilogue. The sixth 
chapter is one of the most illuminating parts 
of the book. Entitled “ Humanism and the 
Rise of the Gentry”, it deals with the 
troubled period between Henry’s breach with 
Rome and the accession of Elizabeth. 
Partly following Douglas Bush, Caspari 
argues cogently against the view expressed 
by certain English scholars (notably the late 
Professor R. W. Chambers) that this period 
saw an “arrest of humanism” and was a 
“ blank ” after which a new start had to be 
made. He has no difficulty in showing that 
this was actually a great educational period 
when “much of the advice” of the great 
humanists “on the proper education of 
future ‘governors’ was translated into 
practical reality” and that, so far from 
being “a gap” in the history of humanism, 
it was in this period that “the seeds were 
planted which bore such splendid fruit in 
the last third of the century”. It was, in 
fact, in this period that the nobleman and 
gentleman took to heart the warnings and 
exhortations of the great humanists and 
started to educate their children. The two 
concluding chapters deal respectively with 
Sidney and Spenser, regarded not simply as 
great literary artists, but as products of a 
peculiarly English type of humanism and 
teachers through the medium of great 
creative works of the political and moral 
ideals which the humanist teachers of a 
previous generation had imposed on English 
society. Much new light is thrown on The 
Arcadia and the Faerie Queene by Caspari’s 
remarks on them in these chapters, even if 
they tend, perhaps, to be considered rather 
as treatises on government and education 
than as literary masterpieces. 

This book is an important contribution 
to the study of the great formative period 
of English civilization. Its chief defect is 
the omission of any account of the work of 
Vives, who was certainly one of the most 
influential teachers of humanistic doctrine 
in Tudor England. This, however, is only 
a minor blemish on a work for which all 
students both of English social history and 
of English literature must be grateful. 
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DECEPTION IN ELIZABETHAN 
COMEDY, by John V. Curry, S.J. 
(Chicago: Loyola University Press. $3.50. 
Oxford University Press.) 

FPATHER CURRY has read a large num- 

ber of Elizabethan and Jacobean plays 
and he has analysed with some skill the 
different kinds of trick, the different kinds 
of deceivers, and the different kinds of dupe. 

There is a useful chapter on the duper 

duped. The greater writers — Jonson, 

Middleton, Shakespeare—are illuminated by 

being considered with the smaller fry, though 

Father Curry has so much material at his 

disposal that he cannot spare much space to 

any one play. He does prove his thesis that 
deception was frequently used structurally 
and functionally. He argues that deception 
appealed to the audience—his chapter is 
horridly entitled “The Audience Appeal of 

Deception ’"—partly for its own sake and 

partly for “its effectiveness in stimulating 

an ironic and satiric temper”. 

One would have welcomed a more 
detailed discussion of a few major comedies, 
so as to show the function of deception in 
the plays as a whole. Father Curry has 
collected some useful material, but it 
remains the raw material of criticism. A 
more serious complaint may be levelled at 
Father Curry’s style. It is never very 
elegant, and it is sometimes deplorably 
clumsy. Nevertheless the book is a compe- 
tent and painstaking piece of research. 


ESSEX RECORD OFFICE PUBLICA- 
TIONS, No. 23, 25. HIGHWAYS AND 
BYWAYS OF ESSEX. A Brief Illus- 
trated History. 2s. 6d. COUNTY 
MAPS OF ESSEX, 1576-1852. A Hand- 
list. 5s. 

HE Essex Record Office has now reached 

its twenty-fifth publication and the 
two works reviewed here illustrate the wide 
variety of subjects already covered. Stu- 
dents of Essex history are particularly 
fortunate in their county record office. 

The first of these two publications was 
prepared in connection with this year’s 
exhibition at Ingatestone Hall, a branch of 
the Essex Record Office, to celebrate the 
passing of the first Highways Act four 
hundred years ago. It is presumably this 
connection with the exhibition which 
accounts for a certain lack of balance in its 
treatment of the subject. The contents of 


one county record office are never sufficient 
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to stage a complete exhibition on any sub- 
ject, and here Mr. Emmison had to decide 
between showing his most interesting and 
attractive documents and trying to present a 
complete picture of highway development. 
For this reason it appears that the interest- 
ing legislation on the subject in the nine- 
teenth century is disposed of in the last two 
pages and in language designed for the 
ordinary visitor to the exhibition. This is 
particularly confusing as the earlier pages 
assume a knowledge of such things as turn- 
pikes and county bridges which the layman 
is unlikely to possess. 

The catalogue of printed maps of Essex 
is obviously intended to be complementary 
to the catalogue of maps published some 
years ago. It is a worthy successor to that 
work and compiled on the same admirable 
plan, so that one can only complain that 
twenty pages is far too small a compass for 
it. It was perhaps unavoidable that the list 
should be limited to the collection of maps 
in the Essex Record Office and even that 
“the refinements of bibliographical analy- 
sis” should be omitted. They are not 
essential to Essex historians though others 
may regret their absences. However the 
questions or the accuracy of the maps and 
the uses to which they were put are vital 
to everyone, and these are only touched on 
in the introduction. It would be interesting 
to know, for example, whether the principal 
towns shown on the Poly-Olbion map of 
1622 were chosen because they are men- 
tioned in the text or because they were 
market towns. Again, were the misspellings 
of place-names merely printers’ errors or 
phonetic renderings by the surveyor? From 
the early experiences of the Ordnance 
Survey the latter is the most convincing 
explanation. Perhaps these points will be 
considered again when a second edition is 
called for. 


MARK RUTHERFORD. A biography of 
William Hale White, by Catherine 
Macdonald Maclean. (Macdonald: Lon- 
don. 25s. net.) 

(THERE have been few great biographies, 

not for lack of subjects, but for lack of 
artists. By good luck Boswell has given 
us something as good as a biography; but 
besides Johnson who else has met his match 
in a biographer? The explanation is that 
the biographers have not said, with the 
author of Sordello, ‘my stress lay on the 
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incidents in the development of a soul: 
little else is worth study.” Dr. Maclean has 
already written three novels, and bio- 
graphies of Dorothy Wordsworth and 
Hazlitt. This means that she can tell a story 
and that she knows who deserves a bio- 
graphy. In the present book she lays her 
stress where Browning laid his. It would 
be cowardice to abstain from calling Hale 
White a great soul, or this book a great 
biography, but till the reader has made these 
discoveries for himself it is sufficient to call 
both man and book fine. Hale White’s was 
a heroic soul and his life a difficult one. 
Its difficulties were shared by his first wife, 
a life-long invalid, who bore her suffering 
with never a complaint. Hale White’s own 
persistent ill-health always found expression, 
but this was never Carlylean. 

Mr. J. W. Robertson Scott quotes him 
as saying: ‘ You must make your own reli- 
gion and it’s only what you make yourself 
that is any good to you’: in that was the 
development of Hale White’s mind and 
soul. His approach to Christianity was 
always tangential, but this allowed him to 
sympathise with all sincerely religious 
people—Roman Catholics or whatever. The 
greatest friendship of his last half-dozen 
years, resulting in his second marriage three 
years before his death at the age of 82, 
was with Dorothy Horace Smith who had 
made her own religion out of high Angli- 
canism. He spoke of his “education due 
to Dorothy. I am beginning to learn [at 
79}. It is a wonderful thing to be under the 
tuition of life rather than of learning and 
to be perpetually surprised by strange rever- 
sals of customs, doctrines, conventions, and 
creeds. All these reversals by her as origi- 
nal and instantly justify themselves.” 

Those to whom this book is their first 
introduction to Hale White will be sorry to 
learn that all his six novels, except the first 
(‘The Autobiography of Mark Ruther- 
ford’), are out of print. Publishers should 
vie with each other in making arrangements 
for their republication. 


THE LAW: ITS STUDY AND COMPARI- 
SON—An Inaugural Lecture, by C. J. 
Hamson. Cr. 8vo pp. 29. (Cambridge 
University Press) 2s. 6d. 

FoR the first twenty pages Professor 

Hamson gives an excellent account of 

Law Faculties at Cambridge and elsewhere, 
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and some very interesting remarks on the 
academic approach to the conventional 
divisions of the subject. He touches on the 
remarkable increase in students of the 
subject who have no intention of making 
law their living. He thinks this interest is 
purely academic; but surely it is the result 
of so much legislation which now touches 
every walk of life. 

It is, he says, to the first holder of the 
chair, Harold Cooke Gutteridge, “that 
comparative legal studies owe, ... in Eng- 
land almost everything”. He had the 
ability to make things so clear, that it seemed 
absurd they could ever have been anything 
but self-evident. He maintains that Com- 
parative Law is a method—it assists the 
understanding of law, and “the fixed and 
settled habits of our behaviour in the law”. 
He suggests that studying law ‘ in synchron- 
ous space’ is probably the best approach. 
This is truly intelligible if ‘synchronous’ 
has the meaning given to it by electrical 
engineers. Here two machines, at speeds 
suited to each, produce identical electric 
currents. If this is the metaphor he means, 
the significance of Comparative Law is 
immediately clear. 

An interesting lecture, but as it was not, 
he says, directly offered to those who were 
in or aspire to high judicial office, rather 
formal in cast. 


LEON BLOY by Rayner Happenstall, 
62 pages, 6s. 

ON the dust-wrapper of his monograph on 

Léon Bloy, recently published in 
Messrs. Bowes and Bowes series of Studies 
in Modern European Literature and 
Thought, we are told that “ Rayner Heppen- 
stall . . . has chosen the autobiographical 
approach to his subject and gives what may 
well be a truly representative chapter of 
contemporary spiritual autobiography.” The 
experiment is an interesting one: for it steps 
far outside the bounds set by A. J. A. 
Symons in his “ Quest for Corvo.” It is 
not a painstaking search for obscurely- 
hidden biographical detail. It is instead an 
analysis of the impact of the books of a 
well-known French Catholic writer upon the 
mind of a young man who, at the beginning 
at least, is himself trembling upon the brink 
of Catholicism. Mr. Heppenstall tells first 
of his earliest reactions to parts of 
“ L’Exégése des Lieux Communs” and to 
“Lé Désespéré” and “Le Pélerin de 
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lAbsolu” in 1935; and then one after the 
other come his discoveries of “ La Femme 
Pauvre”, “Celle qui pleure”, “Le Salut 
par les Juifs” and “L’Ame de Napoléon”, 
his immediate reactions to them and the 
occasional writings of his own which they 
inspired. By 1951, Heppenstall sits face to 
face with Bloy, with Bloy’s works squarely 
before him on his library stielf, with Bloy’s 
features staring at him from the photo- 
graphs, pen poised and ready to compose 
the second half of his monograph, which 
should surely have been a cogently-written 
evaluation of Bloy’s thought. 

In effect the second half of the book is 
far from that. Bloy’s character is consid- 
ered, his intransigence and his habit of 
hating the sinner rather than the sin. The 
possibility of a new Bloy anthology is 
mooted. Bloy’s prose style is touched on, 
as is the obscurity of his message to his co- 
religionists. What is his message to the 
Englishmen whom he hated so? That 
message is never fully analysed. Its possi- 
bilities are argued indirectly by some lively 
pages on Graham Greene and by apprecia- 
tive references to Simone Weil; but the 
reader is left with the feeling that the book 
has been jerked out of focus and that 
perhaps Mr. Heppenstall himself has lost 
interest in Léon Bloy before the end. 


MAN ON HIS PAST, by Professor H. 
Butterfield (Cambridge University Press, 
22s. 6d.). 

THIS is an extended version of the Wiles 

Lectures which the author delivered at 

Belfast University in 1954. The main pur- 

pose of these lectures was “ to describe and 

illustrate the scope, the methods and the 
objectives of the history of historiography ”. 

No attempt is made to present such a history 

in the old fashioned meaning of the phrase, 

as a mere string of names grouped into 
various “schools”. The method here 

adopted is more analytical. Through a 

study of the rise of the modern historical 

movement, in which he traces in some detail, 
from the middle of the eighteenth century, 
the growth of the German school of history 

(associated closely in its earlier stages with 

the University of Géttingen) and gives a 

valuable survey of the historical beliefs of 

Ranke and Lord Acton, Professor Butter- 

field reveals for us how historians have been 

influenced, and their works shaped, by the 
concepts and techniques with which they 
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started. He also shows the variety of ways 
in which the study of historiography can be 
approached. 

If the field is limited in its range in point 
of time, this most scholarly account of it 
suffices to prove to the hilt the importance 
of Schlézer’s question, “Where does our 
knowledge come from and how has it 
reached us?” It also justifies the author’s 
belief that without a proper understanding 
of the history of historiography we shall 
hardly achieve accurate history. As he puts 
it: “ It is something to have a glimpse of the 
subtle and manifold ways in which a whole 
miscellany of unexpected conditioning cir- 
cumstances have helped to mould the his- 
torical mind in one period and another. It 
is through the neglect of this self-discipline 
that in one age after another history 
operates to confirm the prevailing fallacies 
and ratify the favourite errors of the time.” 

As examples of the vicissitudes of his- 
torical interpretation and of how necessary 
it is, in Lord Acton’s words, to get “ behind 
the historian,” Professor Butterfield has 
added to the lectures two further studies of 
his: Lord Acton and the Massacre of Saint 
Bartholomew and The History of the 
enquiry into the origins of the Seven Years 
War. They afford striking proof of how 
tardy the emergence of historical truth can 
be, and how easily the historian can be led 
astray, even when he has much of the docu- 
mentary evidence at his disposal. There are 
moments when the narrative almost induces 
“the slightest suggestion of uneasiness ” (to 
borrow a phrase of the author’s) that history 
may be so unreliable as to be of little value! 
But, of course, truth is attained in the end. 

This is a work which reveals once more 
all the author’s brilliant historical-minded- 
ness, and it is full of wise remarks on history 
and its study. But it does not always make 
easy reading. It will appeal to the “ profes- 
sional” rather than to those who have a 
more “lay” interest in matters historical; 
even the former may not always find it easy, 
at first glance, to follow the course of the 
argument. 
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